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The Town.* 


By Lerten Honr. 
Cuarrer X. 
First sight of St. Margaret's and Westminster Abbey. 
PAPAL AGGRESSION. 

On emerging from any of the streets that lead to 
Westminster Abbey, the first object we behold is the 
Abbey itself. The eye may take in at the same time 
the church of St. Margaret, and be vexed with its in- 
terference ; but the officious pigmy does not detain it 
from the giant; perhaps does but make it seem the 
bigger. 

In our next chapter we shall treat of this church, 
before we enter into details of its neighbour. At pre- 
sent we find ourselves engrossed by the general impres- 
sion of the place, and by some reflections arising from 
a topic which is suggested both by its past and present 
condition. This topic has lately been discussed there ; 
it formed the chief interest of the gorgeous procession 
which passed through it; it is emphatically the talk of 
“the Town”; and as the writer of these articles does 
not profess to exclude himself from any subject of in- 
terest discussible under that head, in connection with 
a locality, he takes the opportunity of doing what is 
done by all other persons, according to the means 
which they possess for declaring their opinions. He 
lays, of course, no undue stress on what may fall from 
his pen upon this or any other subject; but as he has 
suffered in the course of his life from advocating con- 
cession to the Catholics, and is still prepared to suffer, 
if necessary, in the cause of freedom of opinion for 
everybody, his own opinion may, so far, be counted not 
unworthy of a hearing. 

We need not trouble the reader with many reflec- 
tions. The whole question, as it now stands, is to be 
found, we think, within the compass of a nutshell; the 
civil part of it lies within the religious ; and the whole 
difficulty which is made of both, we consider entirely 
occasioned by the refusal of contending parties to look 
at the particular nutshell which comprises them. 

That church, and that abbey before us, were formerly 
in possession of the Roman Catholics. How was the 
possession lost? By what will hinder them from ever 
regaining it; their denial, to others, of those rights of 
opinion which they claim for themselves. 

We have before observed, that the whole present 
significance of the Catholics in England, once a body so 
formidable, arises from the very insignificance to which 
they had been reduced. It was thought no longer pos- 
sible for them to do harm. It was supposed that they 
had partaken of the advancing knowledge of the time, 
to an extent which did not allow them the wish to do 
harm ; the restrictions objected to by liberal politicians 
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| Catholic is a bad and violent man, he will be intolerant 


were accordingly taken off; Catholic churches again 
reared their heads; friars even made their appearance ; 
some weak people, who did not know what a nullity 
Popery was becoming on the greater part of the Conti- 
nent, and with what especial dislike it was regarded in 
its seat of government, fancied that the old Roman 
Catholic religion was giving supernatural signs of re- 
turning dominion; hence Puseyism; hence conversions; 
hence confusion of ideas in the head of the well-mean- 
ing but weak Pope himself, who mistook the friendli- 
ness of the English Government for a like retrogression. 
The Pope became frightened at reforms which he had 
not liberality enough to go on with; he became a fugitive ; 
a French dependant; fancied that England, because it 
did not countenance Mazzini, and because it allowed 
titles to Irish bishops, would permit him to go his 
own political and religious lengths (which in his kind 
of sovereignty are of necessity identical) ; and finally 
grew a little mad; and when invited, as it were, to 
partake of hospitable treatment like others, began in- 
sulting his very hosts by ignoring their rights, and de- 
nouncing the opinions which had tolerated bis own. 

In this last sentence is the core of the nut, to which 
our retrospect has been returning. 

“You have aright to your opinions,” say the Pro- 
testants to the Catholics :—“ possess them freely: ac- 
cordingly.” 

“ Thank ye,” say the Catholics; “we exercise the 
right you have given us by telling you that you have 
no right to yours. We begin by dispossessing you of 
your territorial appellations; and this will show you 
that what the Tablet and our other partizans proclaim 
is true ; to-wit, that we will do our utmost to dispossess 
you, by degrees, of everything else you possess, par- 
ticularly the right to hold and express opinions different 
from our own.” 

On what sort of equality are these two rights of free- 
dom of opinion founded? The Protestant’s opinion 
is, that you have a right to yours; the Catholic’s 
that you have no right. How are the two opinions to 
be reconciled? I say to a man, “ You have a right to 
pursue your way unmolested: I shall, therefore, not 
interfere with it.” But the man says to me, “ You have 
no such right to pursue yours, and I shall interfere 
with it.” What ground of equality is here? How is 
the latter a mere opinion, like the former? how does it 
equally prove the right of private judgment? 

Oh, but, it is argued, he cannot interfere, whether 
he would or not. ‘True; not in England, precisely for 
the reason that we will not let him; but see what he 
does wherever he can. At Rome, he is comparatively 
helpless, for Rome depends upon strangers, and the 
people themselves are against him. But see if you can 
have a chapel allowed you at Naples. See if he will 
hear of such a thing in Spain. His very conscience, 
as well as his passions, is against it. If the zealous 
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because he hates you; and if he is a good man, he will 
be intolerant out of horror at what he thinks your sin, 
and his dread of your leading souls to perdition. God 
himself, he thinks, is against you; and as God makes 
instruments of things violent, so may the servants of 
God. The Queen's ministers, argues the Tablet, repre- 
sent nothing but the Queen, but the Pope represents 
“ God Almighty.” 

The poor Pope, with his five limited senses, and his 
fallible nature, a representative of “ God Almighty”! 

What would you say to a man who argued thus on any 
other ground of dispute? on a subject of metaphysics, 
or on a claim at law? You would justly pronounce 
him a madman; and you would take steps to render 
him harmless accordingly. We do not speak it offen- 
sively with regard to the editor of that publication, 
whom we believe to be a very honest, as well as clever 
man, and quite as sane as his religion will perntit him 
to be; but when a man in England claims to be the 
representative of God Almighty, we know where his 
friends, as well as enemies, are disposed to put him for 
the common safety. The Inquisitor professed to re- 
present God Almighty. So did Ravaillac. So did 
the unhappy simpleton, of whom posterity has made 
a November scare-crow. We do not mean to infer, 
that it is our business to clap the Catholics into Bed- 
lam ; but we do say, that you can no more consider 
the argumentation of such men on a like footing with 
your own, than you can consider the maddest assump- 
tions logical, or hold the inferences of reason and no 
reason to be equally safe. 

Therefore, we say, prevent such a superstition from 
gaining ground, as far as you can square the preven- 
tion with the common right of opinion. Let the 
Catholic take anybody for God Almighty, whom his poor 
notions of the Divine Being can allow him so to take; 
but increase not the danger of such a belief in weak 
minds by indulging him im assumptions of authority, 
and nullifications of the sovereign power. Take no 
notice of his religious opinions at all, if you so please. 
Content yourself with treating his “ God Almighty,” 
(we beg pardon for the apparent want of reverence for 
these words, but it is the Catholics’ doing, not ours), 
content yourself with treating his “ God Almighty” as 
a poor foolish Italian prince, who does not know how 
to behave himself in return for good usage. Naullify 
them both as far as you can, for the sake of that very 
freedom of opinion, which they advocate only as long 
as they have not got it, which they always refuse where 
they can, and which, as the minister truly declares, is 
the thing of all others which they really “ loathe and 
abhor.” 

That minister has ever been a friend to the Catho- 
lies; and they are now angry with him, only because 
he will not be their fool. But, we may add, that 
neither will he be the fool of their enemies. He will 
put no more restrictions on any one than he can help. 
And, Heaven be praised! he has a sovereign who 
desires it as little, and who proclaims, in her musical 
voice, sentiments worthy of being uttered at the top 
of the world, and fitted to harmonize advancement. 
She asserts freedom of religious opinion for all men 
without exception, and implies rebuke to none but 
such as would hurt it. “ Words,” it has been lately 
said, “ are nothing.” Titles are words; “ Westmin- 
ster’ and “ Cardinal” are words; and words are no- 
thing. but, if words are nothing, why should Catho- 
lies lay so much stress on them? if words are of no 
consequence, where would be the speakers of words? 
where Mr. Cobden, or Mr. Roebuck, or the Pope him- 
self, or the Queen, whose speech was listened to with 
breathless attention? Words ofno consequence! Why, 
they are of every consequence; of daily, hourly, mo- 
mently, universal consequence, from the Bible down to 
a bill of parcel, and to the catehword of a party. 
“ Words,” it has been truly said, “ govern the world” ; 





and fortunate is it for the world and its prospects, that 
we have a sovereign on the throne who delights to utter 
the words of “ civil and religious freedom.” They will 
“ tell” in every city in Europe, and to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Our imagination has not been 
more gratified for a long while then in presenting to 
itself the spectacle that was seen in this neighbour- 
hood the other day, and the sentiments which were 
then uttered as its crowning glory by a young and 
silver-voiced woman. Such sentiments appear to be 
best uttered in such a shape. Strength and splendour 
take flower in gentleness. The most masculine nation 
in the world speaks best through the lips of woman- 
hood; as though peace and love were the only ends of 
all that is great upon earth—as they are; and no 
opinion need despair of acceptance, which made those 
angels the testimonies of its worth. 





The Geckly Mobelist. 
No. XI. 
THE ELIGIBLE BACHELOR. 
A Tate or Moprrn Manyenrs. 
No. IL* 


“T have brought you the first blossom of the haw- 
thorn, dear Lucy,” said Mary Jacson to her friend, one 
fine May morning; “ you have not come to me for 
many days, and I have only waited for this excuse to 
intrude myself on your voluntary retirement. Come, 
dear, 

‘ Put on with speed your woodland dress ; 
And bring no book; for this one day 
We'll give to idleness.’ 
Iam bent on gathering primroses and violets in the 
woods, with you for my companion.” 

“Tam at best a dismal companion, Mary,” sighed 
Lucy Elliot, when she joined her friend, equipped for 
their excursion. 

“Try to follow, then, the example which Nature 
herself gives you, and shake off your trance, Luey 
dear. Your heart has been disquieted of late; you 
must struggle against morbid feelings, and endeavour 
to regain your former cheerfulness. 

* Why should we thus, with an untoward mind, 
And in the weakness of humanity, 
From natural wisdom turn our hearts away ; 
To natural comfort shut our eyes and ears ; 
And, feeding on disquiet, thus disturb 
The calm of nature with our restless thoughts 

“ You always seem, Mary, to think your own thoughts 
in the very words of Wordsworth; I find the echo of 
my feelings in many of Keble’s strains; 

* Yet as long this violet bank I rove, 

The languid sweetness seems to choke my breath, 

I sit me down beside the hazel grove, 

And sigh and half could wish my weariness were death.’ 
Yes, death! were it not for my poor mother, how 
gladly would I close my eyes on this weary, weary 
world.” 

“* Luey, dear friend! let me speak to you with per- 
fect frankness. I have seen for some time past, with 
the deepest grief and alarm, the state of your feelings. 
Rouse all the energies of your nature, and shake off 
the incubus which presses on your heart.” 

“ To what do you allude” asked Lucy faintly. 

“T shall tell you in the words of your favourite 
poet :— 

* There are who sigh that no fond heart is theirs, 
None loves thém best—’ 
Think, dear, of the concluding lines of the stanza, and 
you will gain strength to resist the intrusion of these 
repining and mournful thoughts.” 
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“Tt is but too true; but this is not all—” Lucy 
buried her head in her hands, and sobbed convulsively. 

“T feared it was so,” rejoined Mary Jacson; “ I have 
dreaded this for some time past; but did not like to 
speak to you, lest I should be mistaken, and cause you 
needless pain. Lucy; you love Mr. Milnwood; though 
you know he is engaged to Augusta Boswell, and wili 
soon be her husband. Do not weep so bitterly, dear ; 
this violent grief may injure you. Lay your poor head 
on my bosom, and relieve your oppressed heart by 
gentler tears.” 

The friends had seated themselves on a mossy bank. 
Lucey hid her sobbing face or her friend's shoulder; 
they both wept audibly. Gradually this violent emo- 
tion subsided, and the tears of Lucy Elliott flowed 
more calmly. 

“ You will not despise me, Mary, for my weakness ; 
you will rather aid me in overcoming it. Dear friend; 
you have a strong and self-relying nature; and have 
been placed in circumstances where you have always 
met with kindness from those around you. I have 
had none of these advantages. We have been, I may 
say, steeved in poverty; and such the world passes 
coldly by. Not so Mr, Milnwood. When I was op- 
pressed and trampled on, he became my champion. 
His delicate kindness has been unbounded; he has 
considered my feelings, consulted my tastes; given me 
countless enjoyments. For all these I have felt—oh! 
how grateful!—but it is not for these things I have 
loved him. Oh, do not ask me to probe my wounded 
heart more deeply; perhaps it may be that my weak 
nature clings instinctively to a stronger and more 
vigorous one for support. Believe me, I did not know 
or dream of the state of my feelings; they became 
suddenly revealed to me when it was too late. My 
only comfort is, that they are unsuspected by others; 
this will make my effort to overcome them less difficult. 
You will be, as ever, my guardian angel; yon will 
advise and strengthen me. ‘Tell me, dear, what led 
you to think that—that—”. 

“T will tell you, Luey; I saw from the first how 
you liked Mr. Milnwood’s society. He is, indeed, 
immeasurably superior to our other acquaintances with 
whom we have an opportunity of associating. His 
manner to you, personally gratified you; his conver- 
sation charmed you. Unconsciously to yourself, you 
adopted all his views and opinions; you read the books 
he recommended; sketched the scenery he admired; 
sang the songs he liked. Your singing betrayed the 
state of your heart to me, possibly long before you, 
yourself, were aware of your danger. ‘The tones of 
your voice became impassioned and tender. When 
you sang of happy love, there was an exulting joyous- 
ness in its accents; when of unrequited or unrevealed 
affection, a passionate abandon, which made me 
tremble, for you. ‘ All impulses of soul and sense,’ 
seemed to thrill and pervade your entire being.” 

“Do you think this has been perceived by you 
alone?” 

“Tam sure of it. Mrs. Boswell, the only observant 
person in our community, looks on Mr. Milnwood as 
already a member of her family: besides, she has 
other matters to attend to, at present. Have you ob- 
served how assiduously she has courted Henry? She 
evidently hopes he will be led to propose for Jemima. 
I only fear she may sueceed in her designs, he is so un 
suspecting and simple-minded. Jemima Boswell is not 
the wife I should choose for him, though she is an 
amiable girl in many respects: she has been two arti- 
ficially brought up. Everything is said and done for 
effect, in that household; it is not a truthful or health- 
ful moral atmosphere. Henry, I know, would never 
marry any one whom he did not believe to be sincerely 
pious, and fitted to be a consistent clergyman's wife. 
Mrs. Boswell has been labouring most indefatigably to 
convince him that Jemima has long thought seriously 





on religious subjects. I hope I may not be uncharit- 
able in laying so grave an offence as deliberate hypo- 
erisy to her charge; but I cannot help distrusting her 
statements on this point.” 

“Hush! Mary; here they come.” 

“ And Henry with them,” sighed Mary Jacson, as the 
Boswell party and her brother issued from one of the 
woodland glades. 

“ How romantic!” exclaimed Mrs. Boswell when she 
recognised her friends ; “I protest to you, Mary, you 
remind me of those delightful creatures that peopled 
the woods of old—naiads, I think the poets called 
them: or, what think you, Mr. Jaeson, to give them 
higher rank among the immortals, of calling your sister 
Hebe, and Miss Elliott, Ganymede? Fair deities, I 
would bespeak your presence for this evening at a feast, 
shall we say ‘of reason’? We are going to sup at 
Vaucluse on fruits al fresco. Montague and Wilber- 
force are pitching a tent on the lawn, and every thing 
will be delightful. Will you not consent to favour us?” 

“ Most gladly,” rejoined Mary Jacson. “ We shall 
preside over the nectar, if you provide any such beve- 
rage: if not, remember the fruits must be ambrosial, 
to be quite in character.” 

* As you please, my divine Hebe! in the meantime 
will you join us, while we pursue our ramble through 
the woods ? and your brother will continue to delight 
us with Mrs. Hemans’ beautiful hymns for a ‘ wood- 
walk’ which he was repeating to us before we met you. 
I tell him he must be very fond of my Felicia. You 
know I called her after our sweet Christian poetess ; 
hoping her mantle of piety and—and—feeling, in short, 
might descend on my precious child.” 

The evening came; and the smooth, green, shaven 
lawn at Vaucluse, presented one of the prettiest sights 
imaginable. The setting sun streamed through the 
opening in the tent, and gilded the tempting baskets of 
fruit, and other dainties, provided for the young people. 
When the repast concluded, all dispersed in groups of 
two or three, to stroll through the gardens and shrub- 
beries. Mrs. Boswell, satisfied when she saw her 
daughter Jemima linked arm-in-arm with Henry Jac- 
son, returned to the house, and left her guests to wander 
as their inclinations suggested. As the shades of night 
were about to close on this bright day, Marmaduke and 
his host seated themselves in the hermitage conse- 
crated to the “loves of Petrarch and Laura,” to indulge 
in the luxury of a cigar. As they thus sat, in perfect 
silence, footsteps approached; and the voices of Au- 
gusta Boswell and Lucy Elliott were heard in close 
conversation. 

“When I think of George, and all that passed be- 
tween us,” said Augusta, “I feel utterly ashamed of 
myself. I cannot express to you how much I despise 
myself for abandoning one whom I know loves me so 
well, for Mr. Milnwood, who has nothing te recommend 
him in my eyes but his wealth and position. I never 
should have accepted him, were it not that I dared not 
offend mama. Oh! what a life I should lead at home, 
if she even suspected that I cared for your brother. 
Write to him, Lucy, and tell him to forget me, for I am 
not worthy that he should sigh or grieve for me: but 
badly as I have treated him, I am not so heartless as 
he will conclude; for I would far sooner marry him, 
and live in poverty for his sake, than be mistress of 
Milnwood Manor. But why do I speak thus? it can 
never be; and I must make up my mind to endure 
with a good grace what I cannot remedy.” 

Marmaduke started up when the first words of his 
affianced bride reached his ears: her father forcibly 
detained him. When the unconscious girls passed on, 
Mr. Boswell loosed his grasp. He was the first to 
speak. 

“ Believe me, Milnwood, that I have been ignorant 
until now, of the state of my daughter's heart. Pain- 
ful as it will be, your engagement must mutually be at 
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an end; and the sooner the better. Wait here for a 
moment, and I will fetch Augusta.” 

The explanation was soon made; and that night 
Marmaduke was once more free. A far more trying 
ordeal awaited Mr. Boswell, who had to break the in- 
telligence to his wife. She stormed, she raged, she 
swore, in her paroxysm of fury at the overthrow of her 
schemes for the settlement of her eldest daughter. 
Her husband, usually so passive, remained firm and 
unwavering, relying on the rectitude of his decision. 
Deeply mortified and disappointed, Mrs. Boswell be- 
came calm, only when worn out by the violence of her 
passionate emotions. 


Spring had been succeeded by summer; summer 
was fast ripening into autumn, with its golden harvest 
gladdening all hearts with its promise of abundance and 
plenty. How bright that summer had seemed to Lucy 
Elliott! The dejection of mind which had clouded the 
spring-time with heart-sickness and secret grief, was 
replaced by the most joyous exaltation of soul. Mr. 
Milnwood is free,—Lucy would say to herself :—He 
understands me, he prefers my society ; he esteems and 
likes me; he soon will love me. Perhaps, even now, 
his heart yearns to give utterance to these feelings ; 
and only restrains its beatings until a sufficient inter- 
val shall have elapsed since his engagement with 
Augusta, to permit, without giving umbrage to the Bos- 
wells, of his acknowledged love for another. And 
then, I may love him in return without any self-re- 
proach. Formerly I felt so abased in my own eyes I 
despised my poor heart for its unmaidenly weakness. 
—“ To seek, to strive, to yearn for human love, and 
never quench that thirst,” will be no longer my pain- 
ful lot. Instead of this, I shall live for him; be his 
companion and his comforter while I, happy, happy 
girl! may lean on his stronger nature for support and 
guidance. 

Alas! for poor Lucy Elliott, and her sunny anticipa- 
tions. It was not fated that these bright dreams 
should be realized. To some it may appear that she 
violated the instincts of a pure feminine nature, in 
cherishing for Mr. Milnwood an unsolicited affection ; 
and it is true that the self-respecting pride and dignity 
of woman, generally preserves her from this cruellest 
of all pain, “to love, and not be loved again.” Itis a 
humiliation—the keenest—the deepest, thus, “to pour 
the soul out, winning no return;” but the fault, the 
error,—happily so rare,—is an infirmity belonging only 
to a generous, unselfish, and devoted nature. The 
gentlest, the most affectionate of the sex—pure in heart, 
and disinterested in their forgetfulness of self—may 
be betrayed into this, almost culpable weakness; and, 
like Helena, the type, as she is the advocate of such 
imaginative yet unwise natures, expiate their errors by 
a long course of painful suffering. 

“ I know I love in vain, strive against hope ; 
Yet, in this eaptious and intenible sieve, 
I still pour in the waters of my love, 
And lack not to lose still: thus, Indian-like, 
Religious in mine error, I adore 
The sun that looks upon his worshipper, 
But knows of him no more.” 

Those fragrant and delicate plants which are blighted 
by the cold harsh winds of reserve or indifference, give 
out their delicious odours ina warm and sunny atmo- 
sphere. So it was with Lucy. When Marmaduke was 
present, she looked dazzingly lovely in her intense 
happiness. Her soft eyes glistened with feeling, her 
check glowed, her lips quivered, her voice was tremu- 
lous with emotion; her soul like an instrument finely 
ae “gave out all its chords to love's exquisite 
flame.” 

Marmaduke could not always remain insensible; but 
no sooner did he become conscious of the feeling he 
had inspired in the pure breast of this artless.and fasci- 





nating being, and felt that he could return her tender- 
ness, than an unlooked for impediment arose, which 
snatched from his grasp the untasted cup of happiness 
he was about to quatl. Day-dreaming, one morning 
on the bright future which awaited him—his life glad- 
dened by the love of Lucy Elliott—he received a letter 
from her mother. It was as follows :— 

“T make no apology for troubling you with this com- 
munication. I feel that the happiness of my beloved 
child is at stake; and this conviction gives me courage 
to address to you what may seem, as yet, an indelicate 
interference with feelings unavowed by you. I have 
not been an unobservant spectator of your attentions to 
my daughter. I would spare my gentle child, and you 
also, all unnecessary pain, by acquainting you, in time, 
with a circumstance in our family history of which she 
is ignorant, and which might prove in your eyes an 
impediment to your alliance with one, whose want of 
worldly wealth I feel assured would not in your eyes, 
outweigh her personal virtues and charms. Her 
father—my late beloved husband—was an illegitimate 
child. His mother, the unprotected, and orphan 
daughter of an officer, having been basely deserted by 
her seducer, was sought in honourable marriage by 
Colonel Elliott, who knew all the particulars of her 
sad story. When she consented to become his wife, 
he adopted her son; educated him; and permitted 
him to bear his name—a name to which my gallant 
husband added fresh lustre. Should your prejudices 
of -birth lead you, after this disclosure, to withdraw 
your attentions to my daughter, will you leave Miln- 
wood for a short time; and thus remove any impres- 
sions your attentions may have made on her mind. I 
need no* add that I wish the subject of this communi- 
cation to remain strictly private.” f 

That very day Marmaduke started for the Continent ; 
his route undetermined, the length of his absence un- 
certain; and from that very day, Lucy Elliott—unper- 
ceived even by her mother—drooped and faded, in un- 
complaining dejection; her sorrow buried deep in her 
own sensitive heart ; her daily pursuits and avocations 
unchanged; her words as sweet and gay as ever: the 
roses on her cheek deepened in hue, though all the 
“life of life” had fled; and her lamp was ’ere long to 
be extinguished in darkness. 


Months had passed; when, one chill November day, 
Mary Jacson, sitting by the sick-bed of her dying 
friend, wrote a few hurried and unauthorised lines to 
Mr. Milnwood, while Lucy snatched a brief and feverish 
repose. She spoke of Lucy’s illness; of her approach- 
ing death, unless some unlooked-for change for the 
better should occur to check the progress of her dis- 
order. She did not conceal from Marmaduke — this 
was no time for pride, or mistaken delicacy—that she 
believed a hopeless passion for him, lay at the root of 
the poor girl’s malady. Under these cireumstances, she 
urged his immediate return, as the only chance of pro- 
longing the life of this devoted, yet suffering being; 
and the only reparation he could make for what, she 
must consider his cruel desertion, after the marked 
attentions he had paid to her. 

Day after day, Mary Jacson watched the post, 
eagerly hoping to hear from, or still better, to see Mr. 
Milnwood—but in vain! Lucy grew weaker daily; she 
felt herself, that her hours were numbered ; and once 
again her sealed heart was opened to her friend, and 
she poured out her tale of sorrow on her sympathising 
bosom. 

“ Everything has been dark and perplexed to me for 
a long, long time, dear Mary. I have been tempted to 
ask myself repiningly,—Why these passionate feelings 
have been given me, when their exercise seems des- 
tined to work my woe? Why my fond heart must beat 
with emotions which would have made this earth a 
paradise to me, if he whom I have loved with such fer- 
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vour, had loved me in return; but have instead clouded 
my short days with bitter, bitter sorrow, and hurried 
me to an early grave? Now, dear friend, all is becom- 
img clear to me; and though I yet see many things as 
‘through a glass darkly,’ I shall soon see ‘ face to 
face, and know with unerring certainty whatever is 
still obseure and mysterious. But one thing, Mary, I 
have learned from these sufferings, and most firmly 
believe. It is this: that God ‘ doth not afflict will- 
ingly, nor grieve the children of men.’ Had every- 
thing here smiled on me, my heart would have clung 
too fondly to this world, and its vanishing joys. Now, 
I can gladly and willingly depart; for I know that 
‘these light afflictions, which are but for a moment, 
work for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory, while we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen: for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.’” 

Mary Jacson sobbed audibly; while the dying girl 
continued—her beautiful features lit up by an angelic 
smile— 

“ You must not grieve for me, dear one, nor think of 
me as in the grave, but as ‘ present with the Lord’; 
and if, as I would fain believe, it is permitted to the 
disembodied spirit to hover around the loved ones yet 
lingering on earth, my spirit shall be with you, my 
faithful and cherished friend— 

* And eyes, full of life’s early happiness ; 
Of strength, of hope, of joy, and tenderness.’ 
Do you remember Newman's beautiful lines, suggested 
by the verse in the Ap»ealypse, in which the beloved 
disciple describes the ‘sea of glass like unto crystal,’ 
which he saw in vision ‘ round about the throne’? 
* A sea before 

The throne is spread: its pure, still glass 

Pictures all earth-scenes, as they pass. 

We, on its shore 

Share, in the bosom of its rest, 

God's knowledge, and are blest.’ 


Another request, dear Mary, and I have done. Tend 
my humble grave; but plant only bright flowers of 
cheerful and happy import, and watch over, comfort 
and strengthen my poor mother.” 

Ere another sun had set, the pure spirit of Lucy 
Elliot had taken its happy flight. A smile still lingered 
on the exquisite features of the lifeless clay. Strange 
that her last hours should be so joyous—so unclouded 
by one single trace of the sorrow and heart-sickness 
which consigned her to an early grave. She never 
once alluded, directly or indirectly, to Mr. Milnwood— 
his image had passed away among other vanishing 
phantoms of Time—adumbrated—then finally extin- 
guished by the near approach of Eternity. 

The day on which the mortal renfains of Lucy 
Elliot were laid in the churech-yard of Milnwood, 
proved a dreary and tempestuous one. Lurid clouds 
obscured the horizon, and fitful gusts of wind seemed 
the prelude to a wintry storm. Rain, however, had 
not fallen; but the wind howled dismally through the 
leafless branches of the forest trees. A feeling of 
unrest, of disquietude, pervaded the soul of Mary 
Jacson. She could not remain in the house, and 
hastily wrapping herself in raiment which would resist 
the storm and coming rain, she walked with rapid 
paces to the churchyard, and gazed long and earnestly 
at the new made grave of her poor friend. With that 
restlessness of mind which finds relief only in strong 
— exertion, she pursued her rapid walk, regard- 
ess of the pelting rain which by this time fell in tor- 
rents: the utter solitude of the country road soothed 
her. All living things had sought for shelter, but she 
still walked forward, when she heard the approach of 
carriage wheels. The vehicle dashed forward, but, ere 
it passed her, she had recognised its occupants. They 





were the wife of Sir Edward Tristram and his steward. 
The truth flashed on Mary Jaeson. Lady Tristram 
had added crime to folly: the beautiful but unprin- 
cipled woman had deserted her aged lord, and eloped 
with one of his retainers! Sick at heart, Mary turned 
homewards. She had almost reached the village when 
her solitude was again interrupted by the passing of a 
travelliug carriage. It stopped suddenly, and Mr. 
Milnwood stood by her side. 

“Your letter has but just reached me,” he said; 
“tell me, oh, tell me, am I yet intime? But no! I 
see by your sorrowful face and tearful eyes that it is all 
over. Wretch that Iam! To my insensate pride I 
have sacrificed the loveliest, the best of created beings. 
IT am her murderer in the sight of God as surely as if 
I plunged a dagger in her hfe. Tell me the whole 
truth, Miss Jaecson: did she curse me with her dying 
breath ?” 

“She died at peace with all the world. Tranquilly 
and happily her bright spirit took its flight. Think of 
her now, Mr. Milnwood, as a saint in heaven, and this 
reflection will calm your perturbed mind.” 

“Tell me, then, of her; of her illness and death. 
Did she never speak of me and my cruel desertion of 
her?” 

“Never. It often surprised me to observe how com- 
pletely her mind was loosened from earthly things ; 
nor did her thoughts, apparently, once revert to the 
object by which they had been so long engrossed. 
Even the separation from her mother, whom she loved 
so tenderly, and from me also, did not seem to affect 
her. Her whole soul was fixed on Him through whose 
merits she hoped for acceptance, and the glories of the 
invisible world were so vividly realised, that her very 
countenance was radiant with joy: her face was ‘ as 
the face of an angel.’ Grieve then, no longer for her; 
earth has sorrows far keener. Sin is more dreadful 
than death, and even here there is one more keenly 
afflicted than you are. You have great influence with 
Sir Everard, Mr. Milawood ; hasten to him, and forget 
your own sorrows in comforting him in his desertion 
and utter loneliness.” 

When Marmaduke learned the elopement of Lady 
Tristram, he hastened to the castle to condole with the 
poor old man so cruelly abandoned in his extreme old 
age. He was ushered into the library, where he found 
Sir Everard seated at a table covered with letters and 
other papers. An open miniature case lay by his side. 

“T thank you from my heart,” he said, as Marmaduke 
entered, “for this visit, and the kind sympathy it 
evinces. That wretched woman—but you have heard 
the particulars of her flight, and the disgrace she has 
brought on my name; I do not wish again to revert 
to it.” 

Sir Everard paused, and for some moments remained 
buried in thought. Marmaduke seated himself by his 
side. As he did so, his eye rested for amoment on the 
miniature which lay beside him on the table. 

“ Good God! my Lucy!” he muttered, and buried 
his face in his hands, while his entire frame writhed 
in strong internal convulsion. This cold shuddering 
passed away unperceived by Sir Everard, who roused 
himself at last from his painful reflections. 

“ When I tell you some particulars of my early life, 
Mr. Milnwood, you will say that retributive justice 
punishes, even on earth, the commission of sin; our 
offences are often avenged in kind. My present trial 
may seem to you to be great; my honour has been 
tarnished; my name sullied and disgraced; my pride 
cruelly wounded. In my helpless old age I am left 
companionless to the mercy of menials. Yet all this is 
a trifling punishment compared with that which I have 
merited. Bear with me, and do not loath me, while I 
tell you somewhat of my former life. You know I suc- 
ceeded to this property and my title by the death of an 
uncle, on whom, in my youth, I was utterly dependent. 
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He was a harsh and stern man, but ever kind and 
liberal in his treatment of me. He purchased my 
commission in the army, and gave me besides a liberal 
allowance. India was then the seat of war. The 
regiment to which I belonged was ordered there on 
active service. I should have found the voyage tedious 
and monotonous, were it not for a friendship I had 
formed with a brother officer. Charles Masterton had 
married very early in life, and now found himself a 
widower with an only daughter, then about fourteen years 
old. Lucy Masterton was a lovely child, and never 
was any being more idolised by another than she was 
by her fond father. He was poor, but, although he 
submitted cheerfully to privation, he managed to pro- 
eure for her every gratification. He was never sepa- 
rated from her, even for a day, and thus my intimacy 
with him afforded me the opportunity of watching the 
opening mind of his daughter, and I soon became 
deeply interested in the beautiful girl, now fast 
ripening into womanhood. I had often said to her 
father—half seriously, half sportively —that he must 
educate Lucy as my future wife. He seemed pleased 
at the idea, though he only smiled when I spoke of it. 
*Some years hence it will be time enough to think of 
such matters,’ he said; ‘but should I be cut down on 
the field of battle, then, Everard, you may, without 
delay, give to my orphaned child the protection of a 
husband.’ 

“ Lucy was just sixteen when her father fell in the 
moment of victory. He was struck down by my side. 
I was severely wounded, and for many weeks it was 
feared the injuries I had sustained, would prove mortal. 
When the fever and delirium had subsided, I found 
that my regiment had marched onward with the main 
army into the hostile territory; while I had been 
left to recover or die in the nearest village. Lucy 
Masterton watched by my couch. To her gentle care 
I owed the re-establishment of my health. I had 
obtained leave of absence to recruit my strength; and 
as soon as I found myself sufficiently convalescent, I 
proceeded by slow stages towards Caleutta; taking with 
me the orphan girl who had no other friend or pro- 
tector, and had been confided to me—so I could not 
but consider it—by her deceased father. My design 
was to place her, when I should rejoin my regiment, at 
some school in Caleutta; but her ripening loveliness 
induced me to alter my plan. Long before our journey 
was accomplished, she became my wife. This im- 
portant step had not long been taken, when letters 
from England reached me. My uncle enjoined me 
to sell out of the army without delay, and return home. 
A noble alliance had been negociated for me; and the 
lady, it was reported, in addition to her exalted rank, 
was possessed of great personal attractions, and an 
ample fortune. My master-passion—pride—was stirred. 
The hand of a high-born and titled lady would be mine, 
had not this obstacle of my private marriage with the 
portionless daughter of an obscure individual inter- 
posed. The demon—hellish fiend !—whispered that 
the obstacle need not be insurmountable. My friends 
knew nothing of my mésalliance, as I now considered 
it. I had only to keep my own counsel, and it would 
not be diffieult to persuade Lucy herself, that she had 
been duped by a feigned ceremony; her virtuous in- 
dignation, I felt assured, would spare me the onus of 
a separation. As soon as my arrangements were com- 
plete, and the purchase-money of my commission in 
my hands, I addressed myself to the disagreeable task 
of breaking my designs to my victim. I told her that 
I was about to return to England; that before 1 took 
her with me, it was necessary to inform her in what 
relative position we really stood. She could only 
accompany me as my mistress; for our marriage had 





been a fictitious one, only got up to silence her seru- | 
ples. Her horror and despair at this announcement | 
were dreadful to witness. She seemed stunned by the | 


intelligence, and for some time answered not a word. 
Then, without shedding a tear, she rose from the 
couch on which she had been lying, and stood erect 
before me, her form dilated, her eyes flashing; but 
her face colourless and livid. 

“TI have been basely deceived,” she said slowly, 
but with most distinet utterance ; “ and never would I 
again look on one who could prove himself such a 
villain as to practice so shameless a deception on the 
young and unprotected daughter of his friend, were it 
not necessary for the sake of another and dearer being, 
that my fair fame should be vindicated. You must, for 
the sake of your unborn child, repair the wrong you 
have done me, by an immediate marriage; but think 
not that I wish to make any further claim on you. 
That done, you are at liberty to return to England 
when you please. J can struggle to support myself 
here, without being a burden to you.” 

Pale as marble—her features well nigh as rigid—she 
waited my reply. “I had no intention of any such 
thing,” I answered. “ I was very fond of her, and would 
take her to England if she liked; but most certainly 
not as my wife. 

Then, and not till then, her woman’s nature gave 
way; she burst into tears. It was fearful to witness 
agony so intense. I had almost relented, when again 
the demon pride whispered, and my resolve was 
formed. I left her—never again to behold my own 
pure and spotless wife—the mother of my child—the 
child that might now be gladdening my deserted hearth, 
and watching over my infirm old age. But I wander 
from my story. I sailed for England; having calmed 
the reproaches of conscience by settling on Lucy Mas- 
terton—as I again styled her—one thousand pounds, 
the sum I had realized by the sale of my commission, 
as a provision for her and her unborn baby. When I 
reached England, eager to follow up my ambitious 
matrimonial projects, I found that some rumour of my 
connexion with Lucy had preceded me. Report spoke 
of her only as my mistress; still, in the eyes of Lady 
Emily Howard, this was sufficient ground for declining 
to listen to my suit. Thus baulked iti my ambition, 
my heart reverted to my betrayed and deserted wife, 
and I instituted active inquiries to aseertain her fate, 
but all traces of her had vanished. The search was 
continued for many long years, but in vain. I was an 
old man, as you know, before I married. Lady Tris- 
tram has now abandoned me,—too mild a punish- 
ment for my fearful crime. I am virtually childless. 
At my decease, which cannot be far distant, my title 
becomes extinct, and my property passes to remote 
connexions, aliens to me in heart, and almost in blood. 
Look at this portrait, Milnwood, and say whether I 
have not been justly punished for deserting so lovely, 
so angelic a being.” 

Sighing deeply, he handed the miniature to Marma- 
duke, who gazed at it with intense, yet suppressed 
emotion. At last he raised his head: 

“Sir Everard, did I not fear to excite hopes, only to 
be blighted, I would say that this portrait affords a clue 
by which, perhaps, you may yet trace the fate of your 
wife and child. It startingly resembles Miss Elliott, 
whose death has occurred so recently. She was buried 
at Milnwood this morning. Her soft and pleading 
eyes, so dove-like in their tenderness—her rapt expres- 
sion—the finely chiselled mouth, and half parted lips— 
are all here before me. Surely the resemblance can- 
not be casual: it may be, that she is your daughter! ” 

“Oh God!” gasped Sir Everard, “ but no—it cannot 
be. She was a young girl, and fifty years have passed 
since the time of which I speak. And yet—I can now 
understand why she moved me so strangely when I 
first met her. She is—she certainly is—very like my 
Lucy, but much more pensive; Lucy Masterton was 
gay and joyous. Still—the resemblance is too striking 
to be accidental—she may be my grandchild. But 
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alas ! she is now no more. If it be, as I surmise, the 
discovery has come too late—I can make no reparation 
to my injured Lucy by recognising the rights of her 
descendants. Miserable man that I am, may you, my 
friend, never experience the pangs which I now endure.’’ 

“The discovery is not altogether too late, if it be as 
we conjecture,” said Marmaduke, “ for Mrs. Elliott has 
yet a child—Young George—you may remember, who 
has a cadetship in India.” 

“ Let us hasten to her, and set this agitating matter 
at rest,” said Sir Everard, hastily collecting some 
papers, which, as well as the miniature of Lucy Mas- 
terton, he carried with him to Hawthorn Cottage. 

Mrs. Elliott was alone—utterly alone in her deep 
grief—when these self-invited guests entered the house 
of mourning. She did not oppose their entrance; she 
bowed her stricken head in that mute anguish, which 
is more touching than the loudest lamentations. 

“ The world it is empty, the heart will die, 
There 's nothing to wish for beneath the sky :” 
was the exclamation of the afflicted mother in her soli- 
tude and desolation, when her friends expressed their 
sympathy in her sorrows. The object of their visit 


was soon explained; and the bereaved mother roused | 


herself to listen to details interesting to her for the 
sake of her absent son. Mrs. Elliott possessed several 
trinkets which her husband had received from his 
mother. These she now produced; and Sir Everard 
recognized gifts which he had presented to Lucy 
Masterton in by gone happy days. One, in particular, 
was a seal, on which was engraved the combined ini- 
tials of their names. He was greatly affected at the 
sight of these mute memorials. When his emotion 
had subsided, he acquainted Mrs. Elliott with the 
particulars he had already detailed to Marmaduke ; 
and handed to her the certificate which proved his 
marriage with Lucy Masterton, and established the 
legitimacy of her late husband. 

Young George Elliott—Tristram, we must henceforth 
call him—was recalled from India to fill the position 
which belonged to him, as inheritor of his grandfather's 
title and property. His mother willingly removed from 
Hawthorn Cottage, the scene of so much sorrow and 

ivation, and took up her abode at the Castle; where 

r watchful assiduities solaced the remaining days of 
Sir Everard Tristram. She did not long survive him, 
but she lived to see her son happily married to his 
early love. Augusta Boswell was a changed girl, even 


before she became the wife of Sir George Tristram. | 


No longer frivolous and vain, she had profited by her 
past experiences, and rendered herself worthy of the 
devoted affection of her generous and magnanimous 
husband. 

Jemima shared in her sister's improvement. Their 
eyes had been opened to the weakness of their mother’s 
character ; and, though they invariably rendered her the 
respect due to a parent, they did not now participate in 
her petty artifices, or various foibles. It was no longer 
a subject of regret to Mary Jacson, when her bro- 
ther Henry became the accepted suitor of Jemima 
Boswell. 

Mrs. Boswell, too, felt happy and satisfied. Her 
ambition for Augusta and Jemima had been fully grati- 
fied, though she sometimes lamented, that she had so 
little influence in her daughters’ households; in fact, 
she was never invited by them to take any part in 
their domestic arrangements. Then, for Annabella 
and Felicia, now acknowledged “ young ladies,” there 
yet remained the wealthy proprietor of Milnwood 
Manor. “And who knows,” she would say to herself, 
“ whether a child of mine may not, after all, be mistress 
of that splendid establishment, and delightful deer- 
park.” Perhaps it was with the design of commanding 
an uninterrupted prospect of the Manor, that Mrs. 
Boswell again indulged her favourite architectural 


tastes, and displayed her wonted feeling, in the erec- 
tion of a “divine duomo,” as she designated the odd- 
looking observatory which she perched on the top 
of the Grecian porch at Vaucluse. 

What, hen, became of Marmaduke? Did he, a 
second time fall into the toils of Mrs. Boswell, and 
marry one of her younger daughters; or was Mary 
Jaeson ultimately destined to be mistress of his heart 
and hand, as well as of his much covetted ancestral 
hall? Possibly not; as such extrinsic splendours were 
of little value in her eyes; but we shall leave our 
courteous readers to solve this enigma as they may 
think fit; and only observe, that he mourned long and 
deeply the early death of her who had loved him so 
fervently, and whom he looked on as the innocent 
victim of his now bitterly repented and eradicated 
pride. M. N. 





@riginal Boetrp. 
POEMETTL 
By Watrer Savace Lanpor. 
Vil. 
ReMONSTRANCE aND ReEpty. 

So then! I feel not deeply : if I did, 
I should have seized the pen, and pierced therewith 
The passive world! And thus thou reasonest ? 
Well hast thou known the lover’s,.not so well 
The poet's heart. While that heart bleeds, the hand 
Presseth it close. Grief must run on, and pass 
Into the memory’s more quiet plain, 
Before it can compose itself in song. 
He who is agonised, and burns to show 
His agony to those who sit around, 
Seizes the pen in vain: thought, fancy, power, 
Rush back into his bosom: all the strength 
Of genius cannot draw them into light 
From under mastering Grief; but memory, 
The muse’s mother, nurses, rears them up, 
Informs, and keeps them with her all her days. 


BEGINNING OF THE InrAD. 
Srxe thou the anger of Achilles, muse, 
Which brought a thousand sorrows on the Greeks, 
Hurrying so many to the shades below, 
| While beast and bird prow!'d over corse and arms. 





[Perhaps this translation is not better than such as have 
| preceded it. Cowper's is much the best I have seen in any 
| language. A suspicion has sometimes risen in my mind, 
| that Homer did not write the word zao1, but a verb. Cer- 
tainly the dead bodies were not 

To every bird and every beast a prey. 
Many birds and beasts would let them alone. } 





SONNET. 
By Davm Hotr. 
“ Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” 


T wirx not wrap around me for a robe 

This worn-out mantle, Custom. I would be 

That which my soul proclaims I should be—free 
To act upon conviction. I would probe 

Ey'n to the very centre of its globe 

The deepest depths of Thought, and seek for Truth 
With all the force and compass of my mind. 
Why should I sink into the lethargy 

Of age while I have energy and youth ? 

And if I be so favour’d as to find 

The priceless Gem — or to believe, indeed, 

That I have found it—thereon will I base 

My trust, and “look the whole world in the face,” 
Nor fear the thunders of dogmatic creed. 
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Mew Books. 


LAvENGRO; THE ScuHonaR, THE Gypsy, THE Priest. By 
GeorGe Borrow. 3 vols. London: John Murray. 


THe publication, some years ago, of The Zincali and the 
Bible in Spain, produced a general impression among the 
reading public, that Mr. Borrow must be one of the most 
peculiar of living men. Here was a person of varied accam- 
plishment, and evidently one of the greatest linguists of the 
day, traversing the Peninsula in no higher capacity than 
that of a wandering agent of the Bible Society, employed, 
at the peril of life and limb, in smuggling Bibles, right and 
left, into the cities and hamlets of Spain. As if this con- 
trast were not enough, the daring English missionary 
enjoyed not only a most recondite acquaintance with the 
language, but a most hearty, personal familiarity with all 
the members of that very disrespectable, although highly 
mysterious and almost romantic race—the Gypsies. In- 
deed, it looked as if the mission from the Bible Society had 
been undertaken merely with a view to further gratify a 
taste for the wildest adventure and the strangest company 
that could anywhere be found. To belong to what the 
French call “ the dangerous classes,” seemed to be a pass- 
port to Mr. Borrow’s intimacy. So much was this dis- 
played in the Bidle in Spaia, that we have a worthy but 
rather strait-laced philological friend, extremely anxious to 
compare notes with Mr. Borrow, and yet who refused to 
meet him at dinner, because he had unsuspectingly spoken 
of having joined company for a few hours on some lonely 
sierra with a rascally Spaniard whom he knew, shortly 
before, to have committed a murder! And, besides what 
was actually disclosed in those two piquant books, what was 
only hinted at was still more calculated to excite an in- 
terest in the fortunes of their writer. Glimpses were given 
of adventure in almost every part of Europe and Asia; of a 
man who had dined off horse-steak in Tartar encampments ; 
mixed during the three days with the combatants of the 
Paris barricades; been half-frozen on the Russian steppes; 
and, in company with Louis Philippe’s wandering “ by- 
blow” Baron Taylor, roamed among the hills and plains of 
Syria. For ourselves, who had heard something from 
private sources of Mr. Borrow’s strange career, we fastened 
with great curiosity on the present volumes, which had been 
announced as an autobiography, And even those who 
know nothing of Mr. Borrow but what he has told in the 
Zincali and the Bible in Spain, will rush for Lavengro with 
an eagerness that will make it the most sought-after book of 
the season. 

Lavengro, which, be it known, means, in Gipsy dialect, 
“ word-master,” and stands for Mr. Borrow, who knows 
some of the most rarely-known of languages, is certainly 
an autobiography, though not written in the matter-of-fact 
and straightforward fashion of Dr. Benjamin Franklin's. 
Real names of persons and places are seldom given. With 
something that is true, there is always conjoined much thatis 
fictitious, although it is not very difficult to distinguish the 
one from the other. ‘“ The Scholar” refers to the child- 
hood and youth of the author when he made his philo- 
logical acquirements, and commenced a literary career. 
“The Gipsy” and “the Priest’’ connect themselves with 
a subsequent period of strolling adventure, which brought 
him into frequent contact with persons of both those classes. 
Be it remarked, moreover, that in these volumes Mr. Bor- 
row never takes us out of England, so that much of his 
autobiography still remains to be written. We have heard 
that he visited Russia, at the request of the Czar, to trans- 
late the Bible into Mandschu-Tartar (a Lavengro, indeed !), 
and hope some day to have an account from him of his 





Russian experiences. And now, let us try to eliminate 
from these singular volumes something of the true bio- 
graphy of our author. 

We gather that he was born at East Dereham, “ a beauti- 
ful little town,” in the county of Norfolk, and early in the 
present century. His father was an officer in a marching 
regiment, continually on the moye from one part of the 
kingdom to the other, and as Master George was a ram- 
bling littie fellow, always poking his nose into out-of-the- 
way places, and among out-of-the-way people, such a life 
opened his eyes to a variety of things, and encouraged in 
him what brought Horatio from Wittenberg—“ a truant dis- 
position e’en, my lord.” Among the earliest of his remem- 
brances are the casernes at Norman's Cross, in Hunting- 
donshire —gloomy casernes —“ where some six thousand 
French and other foreigners, followers of the grand Corsi- 
can, were now immured.” We have heard a-great deal of 
Napoleon's cruelty to the English at Verdun and elsewhere ; 
let the reader see how our fathers treated their 


PRISONERS OF WAR. 

What a strange appearance had those mighty casernes, with 
their blank blind walls, without windows or grating, and 
their slanting roofs, out of which, through orifices where 
the tiles had been removed, would be protruded dozens of 
grim heads, feasting their prison-sick eyes on the wide ex- 
panse of country unfolded from that airy height. Ah! 
there was much misery in those casernes, and from those 
roofs, doubtless, many a wistful look was turned in the 
direction of lovely France. Much had the poor inmates to 
endure, and much to complain of, to the disgrace of England 
be it said—of England, in general, so kind and bountiful. 
Rations of carrion-meat and bread, from which I have seen 
the very hounds occasionally turn away, were unworthy enter- 
tainment even for the most ruffian enemy when helpless and 
a captive; and such, alas! was the fare in those casernes. 
And then those visits, or rather ruthless inroads, called in 
the slang of the place “ straw-plait hunts” when in pur- 
suit of a contraband article, which the prisoners, in order to 
procure themselves a few of the ies and forts 

of existence, were in the habit of making, red-coated batta- 
lions were marched into the prisons, who, with the bayonet’s 
point, carried havoc and ruin into every poor convenience 
which ingenious wretchedness had been endeavouring to 
raise around it; and then the triumphant exit with the 
miserable booty; and, worst of all, the accursed bonfire, on 
the barrack parade, of the plait contraband, beneath the view 
of the glaring eyeballs from those lofty roofs, amidst the 
hurrahs of the troops, frequently drowned in the curses 
poured down from above lke a tempest shower, or in the 
terrific war-whoop of Vive l’Empereur. 





By the way, Mrs. Borrow, senior, was of French extraction, 
which may account for some of her son’s peculiarities. His 
patriotism it has not affected, for his eye flashes at the 
thought of a French invasion, and he promises, when it 
comes, to strike a hearty blow, which, if his figure be as tall 


and muscular as when we last saw it, will be a blow of some_ 


effect. But to proceed. 

Wandering among the fens of Lincolnshire, young Bor- 
row made the acquaintance of some gypsies, with whom, 
through the three volumes, he is always meeting to learn 
more and more of their jargon. In higher branches he 
had Robinson Crusoe and Lilly's Latin Grammar, and about 
the age of ten entered the famous High School of Edin- 
burgh, whither his father's regiment was removed. Here, 
what with fighting and crag-climbing, he was in his element. 
Two years more, and the regiment removed again to a re- 
mote part of Ireland, where, with his usual perversity, he 
neglected Lilly's grammar and learned — Irish! A 
year or two more, and with the peace, his family settled in 
“a fine old city in the eastern corner of merry England” 
which we know to be Norwich. The father preferred his 
first-born to George, whom he knew not what to make of, 
and left to his own devices. By chance an old grammar or 
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two in a book-stall fell in his way, and the lad of fourteen 
mastered French and Italian. Angling one day, near Nor- 
wich, he was accosted by “ the tall figure of a man, dressed 
in raiment of quaint and singular fashion, but of goodly 
materials. Hewas in the prime and vigour of manhood ; his 
features handsome and noble, but full of calmness and bene- 
volence, at least I thought so, though they were somewhat 
shaded by a hat of finest beaver with broad, drooping eaves,” 
for it belonged to a Quaker. The apparition scolded him for 
the cruelty of the sport he was engaged in: but finding that 
he had to do with a young linguist, pat his library at his 
disposal, with its Greek and Hebrew, which were soon mas- 
tered. This must have been, from the context, Mr. 
Gurney, the Norwich banker. Some of our readers may 
remember how the young Fowell Buxton flirted about in 
the summer evenings with the fair Gurneys under the 
trees of their Norwich mansion, and how they made him 
leave off fox-hunting, and take to study and the “cause of 
the negro.” 

But the most important of Mr. Borrow’s Norwich ac- 
quaintances was one whom, though he does not name him, 
he has fully sketched in his first volume—the well-known 
William Taylor, always called “ of Norwich,” as Hobbes was 
“of Malmesbury.” Strange old William Taylor of Nor- 
wich! Though few of our younger readers have heard of 
him, he was a notable man in his day and generation ; and 
if any of our readers who know him not, want an hour or 
two of racy and diverting reading, let them turn to his cor- 
respondence with Southey, which was published a few 
years ago. Taylor was the first eminent importer of Ger- 
man literature into England, performing the feat in the 
columns of Sir Richard Phillips’ Monthly Magazine, to 
which he contributed for thirty years. He had strange 
peculiarities of style and thought, and was the friend of 
Robert Southey. Their intimacy dwindled in the course of 
years, as Taylor grew more and more infidel, and, what was 
worse, took to drinking. We have heard him described as 
in his later years, a volcano capped with snow, a fiery-red 
face (partly the result of potations) surmounted by the 
whitest hair, and his figure rathér unsteady in its step as it 
stalked through the streets of Norwich. Latterly, he lay 
much in bed, and delighted in having clever young men 
around him, whom he indoctrinated in scepticism. He col- 
lected his essays on German literature before he died, and 
they got a mauling from Carlyle in the Edinburgh Review. 
Among the oddest of his odd ideas (which he wrote elabo- 
rate essays to support), was, that the Apocryphal Book of 
Wisdom was written by the grandfather of our Saviour, and 
that our Saviour himself was a soldier in the Roman army 
occupying Palestine! To Mr. Borrow, he was very kind, 
insisting on his learning German, and helping him through 
with it. He even sought to interest Southey (if we re- 
member rightly) in his protégé, and to procure him a situa- 
tion in the Foreign Office, where his knowledge of lan- 
guages might have been valuable. But aristocratic con- 
nection, and not accomplishment, was in those days the 
passport to a situation in a Government office, and Borrow 
was indentured to an attorney. 

Law he utterly neglected, but he mastered Welsh, and 
translated 4) Gwyllym; and some clients of his master’s, to 
whom he had been civil, presented him with an old volume 
which they had received from some shipwrecked Danes. 
It was Kempe-Viser, and forthwith the languages and mytho- 
logy of the Scandinavian North floated the young student 
ite a wild and wonderful region of action and emotion. 
Meanwhile, his father died, and he resolved to push his 
fortunes in London. So, with a few pounds in his pocket, 
and translations from 46 Gwyllym and Kempe-Viser, Borrow 
came to the Great Metropolis. 





The Norwich friend, whom we take to be Taylor, had 
given him an introduction to a publisher, who, from one 
trait and another, must have been Sir Richard Phillips, the 
proprietor of the Monthly Magazine. Phillips, though 
mostly forgotten now, was also a notable man in his day, 
a Pythagorean in diet, a republican in principles, and a 
most unsgrupulous man in trade. One of his many books, 
The Founders of the French Republic, is still worth reading, 
containing as it.does curious anecdotic traits not to be found 
elsewhere. Mr. Borrow has evidently exaggerated, for 
effect's sake, much of his connection with Sir Richard; but 
the whole account has a general air of verisimilitude. “ He 
was a tall, stout man, about sixty, dressed in a loose morn- 
ing gown. The expression of his countenance would haye 
been bluff, but for a certain sinister glance; and his com- 
plexion might have been called rubicund, but for a con- 
siderable tinge of bilious yellow.” The young author, at his 
first interview, proposes the poetical translations, &c. &c.; 
all of which are rejected as “ a drug.” 

We give a portion of the dialogue, which throws some 
light on 


THE LONDON PUBLISHER OF THIRTY YEARS AGO. 

“ Sir, I see you are a young gentleman of infinite merit, 
and I always wish to encourage merit. Don't you think 
you could write a series of Evangelical Tales?” 

“ Evangelical Tales, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir, Evangelical Novels.’ 

“ Something in the style of Herder ?” 

“ Herder is a drug, sir; nobody cares for Herder, sir. I 
have in yon drawer a hundred pages about Herder, which I 
dare not insert in my periodical; it would sink it, sir. No, 
sir, something in the style of the Dairyman's Daughter.” 

“ Ienever heard of the work till the present moment.” 

“ Then, sir, procure it by all means. Sir, I could afford 
as much as ten pounds for a well-written tale in the style of 
the Dairyman's Daughter ; that is the kind of literature that 
sells at the present day. The evangelical body is becoming 
very strong, sir; the canting scoundrels ‘a 

* But, sir, surely you would not pander to a scoundrelly 
taste?” 

“ Then, sir, I must give up business altogether. Sir, I 
have a great respect for the goddess Reason—an infinite 
respect, sir; indeed, in my time, I have made a great many 
sacrifices for her; but, sir, I cannot altogether ruin myself 
for the goddess Reason. Sir, I am a friend to liberty, as is 
well known ; but I must also be a friend to my own family. 
It is with the view of providing for a son of mine that I am 
about to start the Review of which I was speaking. He has 
taken it into his head to marry, sir, and I must do some- 
thing for him, for he can do but little for himself. Well, 
sir, I am a friend to liberty, as I said before, and likewise a 
friend to Reason; but I tell you frankly that the Review 
which I intend to get up under the rose, and present him 
with when it is established, will be conducted on Oxford 
principles. 

“ Orthodox principles, I suppose you mean, sir?” 

“T do, sir. I am no linguist; but I believe the words 
are synonymous.” 


’ 





They have ceased to be synonymous since Sir Richard's 
day, however. 

At the Ozford Review the “ Student” toils, until as re- 
viewers sometimes will, he quarrels with his employer, and 
is cast adrift on the London streets. It is at this point of 
the story that the “Student” ends, and that the “Gypsy” 
and the “ Priest” begin. _Henceforward, too, the fictitious 
overpowers the real, and the author enters on a life of 
aimless vagabondage, now studying Armenian, now tinker- 
ingand gypsying, up to a period just anterior to the passing 
of the Catholic Emancipation Bill of 1828. To give an idea 
of the contents of the third volume would surpass the 
powers of even a contributor to the Ozford Review. But 
if we now ‘take farewell of Mr. Borrow, we hope to meet 
with him again in a volume of “ Lavengro abroad.” 
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LOVERS’ AMAZEMENTS;* 
OR, HOW WILL IT END? 


A PLAY IN THREE ACTs. 
By Leieu Heyr. 


Scene II.—A room, with a sword and hat on one of 
the chairs, and with trunks prepared for favelling. 
De Torcy discovered in a military undress, sitting 
at a table with books, a decanter of water, &c., and 
holding a letter. 

De Torcy. Lest she should think my acquiescence 


angry, 
And my departure dumb from sullenness, 
Here have I taken, in a few calm words, 
My leave as fits a gentleman. And now, 
One more uneasy slumber, and at dawn 
I pass the cold blind windows of the house 
In which herself will be lock’d up in sleep, 
Careless of who goes by.—I did her wrong, 
For want of reading by a juster light 
Th’ unequal measure of ingenuousness 
Demanded of her sex by jealous men. 
What flatterers—pah! the term itself ’s a flattery— 
What mean, ungenerous parasites and sycophants 
Of our own selves we are! How we strut on, 
For half a life, perhaps a whole life, taking 
Our vanities for virtues, wills for deeds, 
And our contemptuous measurements of others 
For standards, in ourselves, of loftiest worth ! 
She's gone, that might have been possess'd ;—she’s 
gone, 
That should have been exeus'd and comforted ;— 
She's gone, that would have lov'’d and worshipp’d me, 
Had my own truth lent happy strength to hers. 
And yet she too, all nobly as she rose 
In that pure fire against an erring judge, 
Err in the excess of her own angry scorn. 
She saw not, in the judge himself, the dupe 
Of custom and despair; saw not, that men, 
As well as those they wrong, are the sad heirs 
Of taught mistake and forc'd self-ignorance, 
Wearing such masks of ingrain’d sophistry 
To their own souls, as need the fiercest hands 
Of pain and grief to tear them up, and shew 
Poor flesh and blood its mutual human looks. 
Too harshly therefore spoke those her last words ; 
Too harshly ev'n for harshness harsher far ; 
In the discharge of which repented wrong 
I pay with dumb obedience and bow'd heart, 
Answering no censure, and admitting all. 
Thus in the burden of one pang, one misery, 
Made of all pangs to come, I sum and shew 
The love I would have spread o’er all her life 
In folding gold, in bright caressing joy ; 
And so we two are quits ;—and now I'll be 
The man I was, and turning from such thoughts, 
Resume my studies for this northern field. 

[He reads out of a book on the table. A knock at the 
house-door is heard, and then a sound of voices within 
it, disputing. | 
What can this mean, so late and jangling thus ? 

[Enter La Rousse in a military undress, with his 
arm in a sling, and a good deal the worse for drinking.} 

La Rousse. Noble De Torey, pardon me. I ask 
Ten thousand pardons ; millions; or as many 
As may be proper to excuse a man 
For coming at this very odd, blinking hour, 

To say he has been a fool. I fear, I've broken 
Your servant's head; but the dull dog refus'd 
To take me for a penitent; and truly 

The fact is, I must say, ‘tis difficult 

To become perfect all at once. There's wine 
And woman in me, noblest of chevaliers ; 





And if the first makes me somewhat erroneous, 
The latter, oh! the latter, shall right all. 
De Torey. (in great anger.) Why must I be a party 
to your wi 
Or women either? What do you do here? 
And why remain a moment, when I ask ? 
La Rousse. Noble— 
De Torcy. Ridiculous! Pierre, there— 
[Enter Servant rubbing his head as if injured.] 
La Rousse. top; nonsense— 
Hear what I have to say. Louise La Motte— 
De Torey. Louise La What! . 
I'll call you. 
La Rousse. Louise La Motte, not What. (aside.) 
How very absurd 
Sounds any name like hers which isn’t hers,— 
Isn't the lovely thing! (Aloud.) Louise La Motte, 
Or De la Motte,—ma’mselle—you know Louise— 
Tell me but where she is, or in what house 
Her friend the Countess hides her own sweet face, 
Ere you and she—oh, you—well,—take possession 
Of the old Count’s new house, and— 
De Torcy. What do you mean, sir? 
Explain yourself this instant, or by Heaven— 
La Rousse. That's it. “By Heaven” is where I wish 


to be; 
By lovely De la Motte. Tell me what Eden Street, 
What Paradise Row, contains that heav'n on earth. 
De Torcy. (aside.) ‘This fellow, what with my con- 
tempt for him, 
And the ascendancy which that name gives him 
Over my stupid self, will drive me mad. 
(Aloud.) Out with your business, sir, or quit me in- 
stantly. 
La Rousse. Well, I’m not orderly; stay, pardon me. 
(Looking at the table.) 
There's a strange out of the way physician here 
I see. (He pours a glass of water from the decanter, and 
drinks it.) 
Water’s the thing. Virtue the first. 
De Torcy. (aside.) Of all the impertinent, drunken 
vagabonds— 
La Rousse. ( finishing another glass of water.) 
I beg your pardon ; but you see, this arm 
You gave me; ‘tisn’t quite so strong again 
As haste would have it; so coming along 
In search of that wild little dove of yours, 
And finding my head giddy, I stopp'd short 
And took a little of my friend champagne 
To steady it. °*T would go off in a minute, 
Even without the water; for there’s sense, 
For all his folly, in my friend champagne ; 
He doesn’t stay long, when he isn’t wanted. 
De Torey. What would I give, that all his friends re- 
sembled him! 
Well, sir, my time is precious, and I_may not 
Have the displeasure of your stay much longer. 
What is this mummery? Do you want more winging ? 
La Rousse. Come, come, I was abrupt; I’m sober now. 
T came to say, first, that L beg your pardon, 
Yours and the Countess’s, for all that—whiz! 
Accept it, pray, and don’t spoil good intentions. 
Lay my repentance at her feet. She never 
Lov'd the damn’d ninny that you see before you ; 
Never was lov'd by the Jack fop himself; 
He was in love already, and didn't know it ; 
Ay, with his lost, his lovely, great Louise, 
Stanchest of scornful little glorious souls. 
Why do you start and stare so, you who know 
What a sweet soul she is ? 
De Torey. How, sir? know what? 
La Rousse. Know what? why all about my saint 
Lonise, 
A saint, blithe as a sinner, and stanch as leeches. 
Oh, you're a lucky dog to live so near her— 





* Continued from p. 159. 





What would I give—But hold!—I shall forget— 
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The next thing I must beg you to accept 
Isthis infernal sum of money. (Feeling his pockets for it.) 
De Torey. Money! 
Is the man drunk, or mad, or damn’d, or what ? 
La Rousse. I was afraid I had lost it. 
(He puts a ‘eee into a casket which he sees open 
on the table.) 
Not accept— 
No, no—acceptance !—nonsense—re-acceptance, 
That's the word, man—repayment of the ransom ; 
There should have been no ransom, my dear friend ; 
The peace was sign'd eight hours before we took you ; 
Only the Cardinal kept it to himself 
To raise the price of treason. (Aside.) That's a lie— 
My last—I swear it to her lovely sonl— 
But the poor devil's poorer than myself; 
He pushes, not the wine, but water-bottle ! 
De Torey. (aside) Is it the truth? There's something 
strange and 
In the dog's face; and yet—Louise La Motte— 
What the devil is it? And what am I to do? 
La Rousse. (Finishing another glass of water.) 
Adieu, champagne. Noble De Torcy, listen. 
You are a lover and a gentleman, 
Friend of the Countess, therefore know her friend, 
Daughter of General De La Motte. By Heaven, 
And heaven on earth, in which I now believe, 
By faces of first loves, and balms in wonnds, 
And all that’s sweet and sudden in the world, 
I've been a fool, an ass, noble chevalier, 
And by your help would fain be thought to know it. 
She whom I speak of, honour’d this same fop 
I speak it to her glory, and the shame 
Of the dull beast) by loving some good soul 
She took for him, these five long years ago ; 
And now she treats the blockhead with disdain, 
For knowing not his luck. Oh, take your stick there, 
Take your stick, man, and break it on the head 
Of this dull puppy-dog of twenty-five, 
For that was his age then, and he's no older; 
Or if a kindlier mode of schooling please you, 
Give me your hand, as you have faith in love, 
And own me for a new boy. 
De Torey. (giving it.) For a man. 
He that to bravery of the blood, can add 
Valour of soul enough to own a fault, 
Nay, to confess that he has yet to learn, 
May write himself, I hope, a man of men; 
Else in the old school of adversity 
Griefs would give no degrees; and that were’dismal. 
But you o’errate me, Captain ;—oh, you do. 
I, too, have faults to own; fopperies and follies ; 
Ay, and have lost myself with her I love. 

La Rousse. You! What, with her for whom you 

fought so well? 

It is n't possible. 

De Torcy. 'T is very certaii 

La Rousse. Not for those letters w which T lied about? 

De Torey. Yes ; for I didn’t read them. 

La Rousse. Ah, the devil! 
That came of taking me too much on trust, . 
And yet believing there was no trust in me. 

What you thought Dillets-douxr, were blames and 
banters. 

Well, but it proved me an unthinking ass, 

And you a scrupulous gentleman. It did. 

De Torcy. But there were other letters ; letters written 
By my own self. 


La Rousse. Well— 

De Torey. Given me in exchange 
For yours. 

La Rousse. For mine ? 

De Torey. Yes, and with justice ; 


For they were written some four years ago 
To—whom would you suppose ? 
La Rousse. 





Oh! this is good. I like you all the better : 
Fear you perhaps a little less ; but not 
A jot the less admire: nay, ten times more ; 
And love you twenty. 

De Torcy. But suppose the lady 
Were the last person you would take her for? 


La Rousse. Well, so much the more fun. Astonish- 


ment 
And love combined, eh? Some sweet little saint, 
Grave, and lock’d up to every soul but you. 
No ?—well, what signifies? The rogue’s a woman, 
And last or first, I take that to be everything. 
Name her; name, name. Amaze me, if you can. 
The toast for our next meeting. Out with it: 
Shout to the stars. 
De Torcy. What say you to—“ Louise”? 
La Rousse. Louise! 
De Torcy. Louise. The surname, De la Motte. 
La Rousse, Charlotte, you mean. The cousin. 
De Torey. No; Louise. 
The cousin was no cousin for one like her. 
La Rousse. You jest. 
De Torey. Jest! Why? Is that a name to 
jest on? 
La Rousse. No, ‘faith, and that’s the reason why 
you jest, 
And why I do not choose to hear the jesting. 
De Torcy. Stuff, man! Hear, and rejoice. 
La Rousse. To be twice 
thwarted ; 
To be twice cross’d, and mock'd, and made a fool, 
And in the second mockery to be made 
A million times more fool than in the first ; 
This is what all the women upon earth 
Shall turn me not from punishing. 
De Torey. They will. 
Two words will; one will. Hear me out, I say. 
La Rousse. Why should I hear you out? 
De Torcy. For your own sake. 
La Rousse. For my own sake! What, lest I stumble 
again 
On your old toasting-fork ? Don't count on that. 
De Torcy. My sword is at a woman's feet; lay yours 
At such another's. 
La Rousse. Out with your riddle then; 
What is't? Ill hear. She lov’d you, and then laugh’d 
at you, 
Or you both laugh’d at me. Is that it? 
De Torey. No. 
She neither langh’d at me, nor lov'd me ever. 
And though you hardly merit to be told it, 
After this wilful tempest of your words, 
Yet for a penance which I owe, and pitying 
Wounds which my own heart aches with, hear now 
this :— 
You, vain or modest, Captain De la Rousse, 
As you stand there, looking not very wise, 
You were the reason why my suit was nought. 
La Rousse. Nonsense—you laugh—you dream it— 
you don’t say it; 
You wouldn’t swear it—can’t be sure of it. 
De Torcy. I say it, swear it, and am sure of it. 
For she, as only such a heart as hers, 
Brave with all goodness and true self-respect, 
Could own it, did; though never till this hour 
Knew I the name of— 
La Rousse. The prodigious fool, 
Fop, dolt, and horrible brute-beast she honour'd. 
Oh, my dear friend! [He runs and embraces him. 
But, having lov'd her once, 
How could you cease to love her? 
De Torey. How could you ? 


Well, well, you didn’t cease ; but the truth is, 
I did but think I lov'd; you know what that is ; 


And so, at last, we both of us love only 


Some other charmer. |} Where only we lov'd ever. 
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La Rousse. Hear him! hear him! 
Hear him, oh all ye gods of love and wonder, 
Who thus have brought together and perplex’d 
Four souls that ought to speed as merrily 
As people in quartettes, or in a dance. 
Oh, but they will—they must. The Countess loves you 
Better than ever.—She can't help it, man. 
(Aside.) She shall, somehow or other, if I ery 
Fire for't, and make her hear me at the window. 
(Aloud.) That risking of one’s blood in woman's cause 
Leaves a warm light in their sweet cosy souls 
To read their sighs by these fine, cold, spring evenings. 

De Torcy. Nothing has shewn it. Risking of one's 
She counts but risking others’ peace of mind; [blood 
Duellists, fools; and one that kills his man, 

A ghastly knave hung round with blood and tears. 

La Rousse. Ah, she may say so; but— 

De Torey. Conceive me rightly. 
She has renounced me, Captain De la Rousse, 
Solemnly, and for ever. I have reasons, 
Which I will tell you when we meet again, 
Why I must not contest this her free judgment ; 
Therefore I quit at once both France and her. 

La Rousse. And love ? 

De Torey. _ And love ? 

with me, 

Bearing the double burthen of the thoughts 
That still love her, and all the thoughts, now dead, 
With which she once lov'd me. 

La Rousse. (aside.) And this, forsooth, 

Is all my precious work !—Oh, I sha’n't bear it, 
Whatever he may do. The double burden 
Of him and me is a little too much for me, 
And I shall lay it without further cerem ny 
At her own door :—tell some infernal lie, 
And bring her back to him. What shall it be? 
(Pacing about and striking his forehead.) [go? 
O haste, O night !—wits—wits— ( Aloud.) When do you 
De Torcy. Besides, I did her wrong. You see this 
letter, 
And have been wond'ring at this dress of mine. 
They mean, that I have join’d the troops for Flanders, 
And that I march with them at dawn. The letter 
Is a farewell, which the good people here 
Will give her when I’m gone. 
Shall I give it her? 


Oh, no. Love goes 


La Rousse. 
(Snatching the letter out of his hand.) 
No, no, I see (returning it); I beg your pardon— 
(Aside) No. 19—that’s it—Vineyard—(Aloud.) What 
now? 
To-night? to-day? some five or six hours hence? 
De Torey. Surely. The morning-wind itself will call 


me, 
Blowing in gold. The trumpets pass the door. 

La Rousse. (preparing to go.) I keep you up. 

De Torcy. No, I shall not lie down 
For a good hour, and then but in my clothes. 

La Rousse. (impatiently.) Good-bye. 


De Torey. Don't go. 
La Rousse. Yes. 
De Torcy. Not on my account— 


I swear to you— 
La Rousse. If things here don't go right with me, 
T'll follow you to Flanders, and eat Spaniards. 
But there ’s a debt I have to pay a friend, 
Whom, if I don’t see instantly— 
De Torey. You'll break 
The porter’s head. What says my own? What, Pierre? 
(Opening the door.) 
La Rousse. Hush! It’s all right. The dog was 
half asleep, 
When he insisted upon having his head broke ; 
And I'm so late I'll owe him for the plaster. 
Stay where you are. 
De Torey. No, no ; I'll let you out. 
[Ezeunt. 








“DE VERITATE.” 
A FRAGMENT. 
By Panson Franx. 


“ This is the age when men will scoff at the madness of 
Xerxes, yet themselves try to fling their chains over the ever- 
rolling, irrepressible ocean of thoughts."”—Juxius C. Hare. 


Arter all, does Truth lie in a well? And if so, at the 
bottom of it? The practical verdict of a portentous 
majority of mankind is decidedly against the theory of 
so recondite and abysmal an abode. In a well—(they 
exclaim)—and at the bottom of it! Nothing of the 
kind. Truth is not so coy and retiring as all that. If 
she haunts the well at all, it is only on the surface of 
the water that you need to look; you will see her sport- 
ing close to your eyes, unless, indeed, you are more blind 
and stupid than common courtesy renders supposable ; 
and as to diving in search of her, — why, you will but 
leave her behind, and possibly — quoad vosmetipsos 
—be drowned for your pains. 

So argues that imposing company of our fellow-men, 
which, in university parlance, we may entitle the Many 
— dt wod\Aot. According to their creed, uttered or 
unexpressed, to strike out new paths in search of truth, 
is but to present a new version of Love's Labour Lost. 
The thinker whose thinkings diverge from the stereo- 
typed routine is, accordingly, in a bad way. The 
speculator whose speculations vary from the mode of 
prim, starched, strait-iaced orthodoxy, who starts new 
trains of conjecture, and who attempts new combina- 
tions of principles, is, by their showing, either weak or 
wicked, or both. The philosophical scholiast who 
suggests a new reading of the textus receptus, they 
recommend to consider himself ipso facto excommuni- 
cate. The “truth” that has always had its familiar 
site under their nose is enough for them; and they 
have no patience, they say (and we believe them), with 
folks who want anything better and clearer. If you 
meekly suggest that this favourite and familiar “truth” 
of theirs may have only a relative, and not absolute, 
value, — or that it admits of elucidation or of elimina- 
tion,—or that the time is come for it to assume a fresh 
vesture, to reveal its essential attributes in a new 
avatar, to be consumed in order to rise another 
Phenix from its own ashes, —- they exhale a very 
tornado of wrath against such metaphysical sophistries 
—they snub you for daring to affect superiority to your 
elders and betters, — they tell you that a dip in the 
well (after truth) is as preposterous a sham, and as 
perilous an innovation, as the cold-water cure itself,— 
and they draw a spirited contrast between their own 
contented and felicitous possession of truth, so com- 
pact, teres atque rotundus, so comfortable, so clearly- 
defined, and your bewildered vagabond existence among 
the children of the mist. 

Alas! these too tenacious, too conservative, too ortho- 
dox people — protectionists of effete laws — have no 
manner of sympathy with, perchance no comprehen- 
sion of, such language as this of Mr. Carlyle’s — (re- 
ferring, originally, to Dr. Francia and “ poor Paraguay 
Creoles” :)—*“ Thou shalt love knowledge, search what 
is the truth of this God’s Universe; thou art privileged 
and bound to love it, to search for it, in Jesuit Tucu- 
man, in all places that the sky covers; and shalt try 
even Volneys for help, if there be no other help.”* 
Such doctrine savours, in their nostrils, of rank heresy. 
Such a denunciation of laissez-faire is disgusting to 
all their preconceived and prejudged (that is, pre- 
judiced) notions. The agitator who can broach such 
atrocities, they emphatically consider an enemy of 
society, of order, of religion, of morals. They sup- 
pose he wants to turn the world upside down for the 
sake of his profane and puerile crotchets—to burn 
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down a whole mansion that he may roast his eggs— to 
drag down the very skies that he may catch larks. 
They hold him to be only fit for treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils, and exclaim with one accord, “Let no such 
man be*trusted” ! 

O scorners of the new and worshippers of the old, 
listen to an old writer—a contemporary of Hooker, 
“learned and judicious,” a friend of Camden and 
Jonson, time-honoured names —listen to John Selden, 
of Tithe and Table-talk celebrity :—“ The old sceptics,” 
he says, “ that never would profess that they had found 
a truth, yet showed the best way to search for any, 
when they doubted as well of what those of the dog- 
matical sects too credulously received for infallible 
principles, as they did of the newest conclusions. 
They were indeed, questionless, too nice, and deceived 
themselves with the nimbleness of their own sophisms, 
that permitted no kind of established truth. But, 
plainly, he that avoids their disputing levity, yet, being 
able, takes to himself their liberty of inquiry, is in the 
only way that in all kinds of studies leads and lies 
open even to the sanctuary of truth ; while others that 
are servile to common opinions and vulgar supposi- 
tions, can rarely hope to be admitted nearer than into 
the base court of her temple, which too speciously 
often counterfeits her inmost sanctuary.”* So again 
Milton, after exulting in the superiority of Protestant 
over Romanized Christendom, remarks :—“ But he who 
thinks we are to pitch our tent here, and have attained 
the utmost prospect of reformation that the mortal 
glass wherein we contemplate can show us, till we 
come to beatific vision, that man, by this very opinion, 
declares that he is yet far short of truth."+ And 
again :—* Who knows not that truth is strong, next to 
the Almighty; she needs no policies, nor stratagems, 
nor licensings to make her victorious, those are the 
shifts and the defences that error uses against her 
power; give her but room, and do not bind her when 
she sleeps, for then she speaks not true, as the old 
Proteus did, who spake oracles only when he was 
caught and bound, but then rather she turns herself 
into all shapes except her own, and perhaps tunes her 
voice according to the time, as Micaiah did before 
Ahab, until she be adjured into her own likeness.” 
Let one more “ glorious John” speak to the question 
—and that is John Locke. “One may truly say, that 
there are very few lovers of truth for truth-sake, even 
amongst those who persuade themselves they are so. 
How a man may know whether he be so in earnest, is 
worth inquiry ; and I think there is one unerring mark 
of it, viz., the not entertaining any proposition with 
greater assurance than the proofs it is built upon will 
warrant. Whoever goes beyond this measure of as- 
sent, it is plain, receives not truth in the love of it; 
loves not truth for truth-sake, but for some other by- 
end.”§ Surely the divinity that stirs within us com- 
mands us to be true, and seek the true, and love the 
true, whatever threaten and whatever betide,— 

Phalaris licét imperet ut sis 
Falsus, et admoto dietet perjuria tauro.'! 
Sutely the fates decree other than ultimate ruin to 
“exploring expeditions” in quest of truth. They may 
undergo hardships; much time may be spent, and 
sailing be dangerous ; the south wind that blows softly 
may be followed by a tempestuous Euroclydon ; neither 
sun nor stars may appear for many days; they may 
fall into a place where two seas meet; they may be 
cast upon a certain island ;—yet surely the law of pro- 
vidence is, that “there shall be no loss of any man’s 
life among them, but only of the ship.” The result, 
in its gravest aspect, shall resemble that of a memor- 





* History of Tithes. 
+ Areopagitica. t Ibid. 
§ Essay on the Human Understanding, iv. 19. 
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able shipwreck off the coast of Melita—when the 
mariners that could swim cast themselves first into the 
sea, and got to land; and the rest, some on boards, 
and some on broken pieces of the ship:—and so it 
came to pass that they escaped all safe to land. Any 
other conviction than this, as regards the sincere and 
single-hearted investigators of truth, tends to practical 
Atheism. To fear lest serutiny of truth injure the 
cause of truth, — surely this is essential, though per- 
haps unconscious, Atheism. It is the assurance that 
the great soul of the world is just, and that all “ un- 
veracities” are opposed to his eternal laws, which 
inspires the truth-seeker to go on his way rejoicing, 
through evil report, and doubting castles, and sloughs 
of despond. The enterprise has its risks : 
Truth is a spear 

Thrown by the blind. Truth is a Nemesis 

Which leadeth her belovéd by the hand 

Through ail things; giving him no task to break 

A bruiséd reed, but bidding him stand firm 

Though she crush worlds.* 


God offers to every mind, it has been said, its choice 
between truth and repose. “Take which you please, 
—you can never have both. Between these, as a pen- 
dulum, man oscillates ever. He in whom the love of 
repose predominates, will accept the first creed, the 
first philosophy, the first political party he meets, — 
most likely, his father’s. He gets rest, commodity, and 
reputation; but he shuts the door of truth.”+ Whereas 
the truth-seeker submits to the “ inconvenience of sus- 
pense and imperfect opinion” — and welcomes the 
penalty attached to the means for the sake of the 
reward guaranteed to the end. He knows — but this 
does not daunt him — that men in general are “ more 
addicted to denounce and scorn whatever they are un- 
accustomed to hear, than to search into its evidences 
with a high-minded and unwearied love for truth.” { 
Hence their impatience of dissent from the canons 
subscribed by themselves; hence their intolerance of 
all those crotchets, and deviations, and speculations 
which they label with a comprehensive poison-ticket, 
as “false doctrine, heresy, and schism.” Says Mr. 
Wilberforce, in a well-known Imaginary Conversation, 
“ We must bow to authority in all things.” Whereupon 
Sir Samuel Romilly exclaims, “So we hear: but we 
may be so much in the habit of bowing as at last to be 
unable to stand upright. Before we begin at all, it is 
useful to inquire what is authority. We are accus- 
tomed to mistake place and power for it. Now the 
Devil, on this earth at least, possesses as much power 
as the Deity, and more place.”§ The problems of life 
are not ‘to be worked out by a patent caleulating 
machine. There is no printed key which will furnish 
the answers with infallible accuracy. The terms of 
the equation vary with the myriad variations of society; 
2, the unknown quantity, is as slippery and versatile as 
Proteus himself; nor will the equation “come out” 
until a liberal process of cancelling has taken place. 
The quantity of minus signs involved is quite dis- 
tressing. ; 
Our good friends who insist on entire conformity to 
their own tenets, really ignore the fact that the world 
is not stationary, nor the inhabitants thereof. New 
combinations of old circumstances are perpetually 
arising, the analysis and synthesis of which require 
other methods than those supplied by horn-books and 
dame-schools. That the solution of the enigma should 
be essayed by rash and unqualified as well as discreet 
and capable interpreters, is highly possible, perhaps 
inevitable; and, as a consequence, the way of truth 1s 
evil spoken of. But if al interpreters are muzzled — 
the “heroes” as well as the “quacks” — no solution 
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whatever can be wrought. Let all have their say. 
The voices of charlatans shall not have the last word. 
Be comforted by this assurance, amid the noisiest strife 
of tongues. Speculative errors may indeed be sown 
broadcast, and im all error there is danger. But a 
careful and honest eclecticism can, out of the nettle 
danger, pluck the flower safety. Error itself may be a 
scatiold for the uprearing of truth. Why, then, be in- 
tolerant of such labourers as use the scaffold not for 
its own sake, but for that of the temple it is designed 
to serve? The wise master-builder, whose practised 
eye scans the whole, is less disposed to such intole- 
ranee than the captious ecrities in the plains below. 
They never trust their necks beyond lowland terra 
They see the seaffold and nothing but the 
scaffold — not the temple gradually forming in the 
heart of that entangled wood-work. And their only 
interest in the matter would seem to be comprised in 
the wish, that the huge unsightly Babel may fall to 
pieces, burying those contumacious “ free-masons” in | 
its own rubbish. 





A Boy's LOVE. 

A cireumstance soon occurred whick brought us nearer 
to each other, and cemented our attachment. Just at dusk, 
and before the candles were brought in, the servant ushered 
two of Alice's female friends into the room, and it was soon 
resolved that we Should have a game at forfeits, whilst my 
sister was appointed disp r of the penalties. At the end 
of the game, therefore, she was blindfolded, and began to 
name the punishment which each one was to receive be- 
fore the forfeits could be reclaimed. Now, I had made 
several blunders in the game, and had several forfeits 
to pay; and it so happened that most of my penalties were 
connected in some way with Alice. Once I had to take her 
hand, and danee with her three times round the room; 
then, again, I was ordered to go down on my knees before 
her, and wait there till she bade me rise; and these pretty 
appointments did more to further our love than any words 
could have done. My last punishment was to kiss all the 
girls in the room; when I came to Alice my heart sank 
within me, and I dared not embrace her. The thought of so 
much bliss overcame me, and I stood for a moment gazing 
upon her with passionate and irresolute eyes. She saw my 
eorfusion, and looked so kindly and sweetly upon me, that 
I was re-assured in an instant; and obeying the wild im- 
pulse of my heart, I flung myself upon her bosom, and 
wept aloud. There was a terrible stir in the room after 
this strange explosion; and every one, but Alice, thought 
I was hurt, or that I was taken suddenly ill. I do not know 
how I got out of the scrape, but I remember feeling Alice’s 
warm lips upon my forehead, whilst my arms were clasped 
around her, and I cared very little for anything else. Soon 
after this our little party broke up, and Alice accompanied 
my sister and me to the end of the lane, on our way home. 
—January Searle's Life at Home and Abroad. 





MALTHUS. 

On the other hand, how often have we read in Malthusian 
benefactors of the species: “The working people have 
their condition in their own hands: let them diminish the 
supply of labourers, and of course the demand and the 
remuneration will increase!" Yes, let them diminish the 
supply: but who are they? They are twenty-four millions 
of human individuals, scattered over a hundred and eighteen 
thousand square miles of space, and more ; weaving, delving, 
hammering, joinering; each unknown to his neighbour ; 
each distinct within his own skin. They are not a kind of 
character that can take a resolution, and act on it, very 
readily. Smart Sally in our Alley proves all too fascinating 
to brick Tom in yours: can Tom be called on to make 
pause, and caleulate the demand for labour in the British 
Empire first? Nay, if Tom did renounce his highest 
blessedness in life, ‘and struggle and conquer like a Saint 
Francis of Assisi, what would it profit him or us? Seven 
millions of the finest peasantry do not renounce, but pro- 
ceed all the more briskly; and with blue-visaged Hiber- 
nians instead of fait Saxon Tomsons and Sallysons, the 
latter end of that country is worse than the beginning. O 
wonderful Malthusian prophets !—Carlyle’s Chartism. 































































THOUGHTS FROM THE LOOM. 
A Pixea ror THE CHILDREN. * 


I'll begin with an illustration (I don’t mean a cut, 

an engraving). Suppose a man had made a living by 
casting images—bronze images. That he had always 
found, owing to a bad public taste, that deformities 
sold best — Indian idols, devils, and other monsters. 
But that, at last, owing to an increased sense of what 
you call “ the beautiful,” deformities would go down no 
longer. That the demand was for perfections. Angels, 
Grecian gods and goddesses, Cupids, Venuses. That 
he has a lot of deformities flung on his hands that he 
cannot get rid of anyhow. What will he do in such a 
ease? go to work to file off the tails from the devils, 
and change their cloven feet, and alter them that way? 
| No. He will make new moulds, and so supply the 
emand for perfect castings. Now that’s just precisely 
| what I want us todo. By us, I mean British society 
| —the “unvulgar of all classes,” as you called them 
last week. We, the working grown up people, are 
fixed. Something might be done for us, but it is'nt of 
any importance, in comparison with what might be done 
for the children. We are too old to learn to read and 
write, those of us who cannot. Not all the legislation, 
nor all the charitable societies in the world, can cure 
my asthma, or straighten my legs. That'sdone. Iam 
a moulded deformity. ‘They may make my life happier, 
by giving me cheaper tea and tobacco; but they can't 
make me aman. I must be a deformity to my grave. 
And so it is with my class. Either bodily or mentally 
we're cast in the wrong mould. They may improve us 
a little, but not all. They can’t make us what we 
should be. Now there are millions of children in the 
eountry. They are all uncast metal. You can make 
them what they ought to be. If you cannot attend to all 
of us, for God's sake, say I, leave we men to our fate. 
Seize the children, with a strong arm. Bring them up 
as Christian children should be brought up. Educate 
them, mind and body; don’t sacrifice the mind to the 
cunning of the fingers, nor the body to the mind. 
Bring them to be men in skill; men in mind; men in 
healthy, vigorous bodies. T hen when they do grow up, 
why you will have a “ May-day” England for the pre- 
sent Queen Victoria, if God spare her. 

But how to do this. Well, this is my plan. I'm an 
ignorant man, and perhaps it’s not practicable. But 
something that is practicable may be made out of it. 

Well, I take it for granted that for every able-bodied 
man, who will work, there is work in the world that 
will repay him. I'm sure there is. If there is not in 
England, then people should be sent out of England 
till ‘there i is; but if there is in England now, then mat- 
ters ought to be so arranged, that ‘the workman can get 
at his work, and get proper wages for it when it's done. 
I’ve my plans for that too; but it wouldn't do to give 
them here. 3ut, perhaps, they'd have to be done 
before my plan for the children could be thoroughly 
done. Never mind. Only do one thing to the present 
children, and then they ‘Il see that many more things 
than we dream of now, will be done properly enough. 
By that one thing I mean—Educate them. 

I would make all our bastiles into places for none 
but old people and children. For every able bodied 
man or woman who applied I’d find proper work. 
There are trades enough; and undrained, untilled 
fields enough. Well, in these bastiles, I'd teach the 
children to read and write, and all other knowledge that 
was good for them. I'd pay particular attention to 
their bodies. They shout be fed on strong, whole- 
some food. They should be taught some useful trade, 
thoroughly. Some farming, some spinning, some sew- 
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ing, some joinering. All sorts of remunerative trades 
they should be taught. And I wouldn't let one out 
that was n’t strong in body, well taught in his mind, and 
intelligent. Well, beyond that, I’d establish in every 
parish a Free School. Free; no charge for admission ; 
no teaching that could exclude as surely as price. For 
T think education of such importance, that I'd have it 
at any cost. 

Well, having these establishments, this is the way I 
would proceed. I would seize all vagrant children, 
and put them into my workhouse. The police, nay 
every walker in the streets, should have power to seize 
every little urchin that saunters about begging, or sell- 
ing, or stealing; and if no account could be given by 
its parents that was satisfactory, I'd take it from them. 
Parents that don’t bring up their children rightly, have 
no business to be trusted with them. The parents 
may grumble, but the nation must be saved. Then, all 
children that come before a magistrate, don’t put in 
prison, and let ‘em loose ina month. Don’t whip 'em, 
and give them back to their parents. Seize them— 
arrest them. In the name of God and humanity, and 
for the good of England and the world, do it. Don't 
let the next generation suffer as the present one has 
done and is doing. When you've free schools in 
every township, there 's no exeuse for children not 
going tothem. Then, I'd forbid children so young to 
work a minute in a hot factory. I should astonish a 


few cob-webs of political economy, I should. But 
I'd clear away dust and dirt, and let in daylight. 
I'd make the children the property of society. I'd 


consider the future of a poor street vagabond as valu- 
able to society as the future of a lord’s child. I'd 
make society claim its property, and not allow one 
little unoffending creature to be illused, or overworked, 
or grow up ignorant in any corner of England that I 
could gain access to. That’s my political economy ; 
that’s my politics. It is'nt comprehensive, they say. 
People hav’nt an idea, at first sight, how comprehen- 
Sive it is. Is England too full? Is that the reason 
why so many starve, why so many work for mere beg- 
gar’s wages? If it is, are we to flood out a host of 
ignorant, broken-bodied people to a fresh young world 
over seas? Are we to curse new worlds with the 
wounds and sores of the old one? No. If we are too 
full let’s Stop children from working here; that will 
give more room for men. Let us take the children, 
teach them knowledge and teach them trades, and then 
send out to our colonies people that will do honour to 
England and bless those fair young worlds. If we're 
not too full here, why then either working people are so 
badly off because they're so ignorant, so bad ; or because 
they're treated unjustly by their fellow-countrymen. 
How eure that except by seizing the children? Edu- 
cate them, make them wise and good; and when they 
are men they will see their wants, see their rights, 
know how to express them, and so get them. Aye, 
sir; seize the children—make them wise and skilful— 
and the maddest dreamer in the world has no idea of 
what may be when those children are men. 

I once heard of a great inventor that never under- 
stood mathematics. He did all his inventions by a 
way of his own. Nobody knew what that way meant; 
he never could explain it. But it was always right in 
the end; his inventions were always mathematically 
true. It’s the same with me. I'm no statesman. I 


cannot put my wishes into an understandable shape. 
But this I know, that if I get some one to understand 
what I mean and do it for me; or if anybody would 
do it themselves, I’d lay me down and die happy to 
morrow, hever regretting what a poor deformity my life 
has been, and that I perish at four-and-twenty. 

A Mancuester WEAVER. 








Talk of the Week. 


The State of the Law.—The Sloanes’ Punishment—Reform 
needed.—The Goodness of the Poor—Lord John Russell on 
the Papal Bull. 

A New hiatus in, a fresh insight into, the anomalous 

condition of our law, has been brought before the 

public, in the sentence which has been passed upon 


Mr. and Mrs. Sloane. A case of greater enormity can 
hardly be conceived. A gentleman and a lady (by sta- 
tion only), arrived at that period of life when passion 
ceases to be a tenable plea for excesses of any kind, 
ill-treat a young and orphan girl, so brutally andso 
perseveringly, as to reduce her to the weight of an 
infant, and to bring her within a few days of death. 
They take her from a workhouse ; they know her to be 
an orphan; they are convineed that no protection is 
likely to be afforded her; and then, without offence on 
her part, they beat her, starve her externally and inter- 
nally, compel her to swallow ordure, and exert as much 
ingenuity as the most intricate case for special pleading 
can require, to invent new refinements of persecution, 
and to strive to embitter her existence. In every as- 
pect their erime is worse than most murders. Their 
victim suffers more; they have no excuse of revenge 
or temporary excitement, to urge in mitigation of their 
cruelty, as is generally the case with murderers. ll is 
cool, calculating, deliberate, long-continued inhumanity. 
Theirs was a daily-devised, a daily-exeeuted murder. 
And their punishment is—Two years’ imprisonment ! 
A poor wretch who steals a few loayes,—an ignorant, 
untaught, penniless street wanderer, who picks a pocket 
—nearly every offence that results from indigence and 
misfortune—receives a severer, sterner punishment. 
Public indignation fastens on the judges; but not 
justly. A judge is merely an administrator of the law, 
and the law, in this case, allowed no heavier punish- 
ment than has been inflicted. Surely it is time to alter 
and reform the law. If it continues in its present 


| state the worst results (results worse than the wildest 


anarchy) must inevitably ensue. Our legal provisions, 
legal officers and tribunals, must all fall in public esti- 
mation; nothing can save them, if the law be not 
thoroughly and speedily reformed. The law does not 
command our respect—it does not receive it; it will 
soon receive only obloquy and contempt. When criminals 
like the Sloanes can escape with two years’ imprisonment, 
while a starving street pilferer is exiled to a penal set- 
ulement for half a lifetime; when the Birds (servant 
murderers) can avoid punishment by legal quibbles ; 
when a moneyed blackguard with no excuse to offer, can 
pay a fine, and bow himself courteously out of court, with 
smiles, while a moneyless vagabond (whose condition, 
moral and pecuniary, is rather society's fault than his 
own) walks the treadmill for months; when a rich man 
can part himself from an adulteress, and a poor man 
eannot; when heirs and executors are ruined and 
plundered of their just possessions by an arbitrary and 
ill-regulated court; when these, and a thousand other 
injustices and anomalies, exist in our law, what ean 
right-feeling, clear-seeing, sound-thinking people de- 
cide, but that it is an intricate and iniquitous em- 
broglio, demanding immediate revision and reform ? 
The ministerial announcement that some reform in the 
law is contemplated this session, will gain them thanks 
and support from the general public, and gratitude 
from, innumerable sufferers. May their measure be 
speedy and complete. 


Every evil is tempered with good; and the Sloane 
ease has called forth the best feelings of all classes. 
It is delightful to see the prompt and continuous 
charity which pours forth its succours to the unfor- 
tunate Jane Wilbred. It is more delightful to notice 
the share which the very poor have in these good 
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feelings and good deeds. Every day brings fresh in- 
stances of the charity of the poor in this matter. Now 
an old woman sends a bundle of clothes—now a few 
labourers collect some shillings at, a Saturday’s tap- 
room talk—and even Bethnal-green contributes a shil- 
ling, being forty-eight farthing gifts from the poorest 
of the metropolitan poor. It is not only those who are 
paraded in charity lists that give. We know the para- 
ble of the widow's mite, and recognise its justice, truth, 
and beauty; and, perhaps, those forty-eight farthings 
from Bethnal-green, will, in the end, outweigh the 
munificence of all the Creesi of the city. 


Lord John Russell's elaborate declaration on the 
Papal Bull will satisfy the public. At least it ought to 
do so. It is the fault of the public if it do not. A 
more manly, independent, and, at the same time, 
just announcement; can scarcely be conceived. He 
will not yield to Exeter-hall clamour—he will not per- 
secute the devotees of Rome; neither will he be beguiled 
by the too liberal liberals, who would be as consistent 
in demanding that prussic acid should be freely and 
openly retailed, because free trade requires it, as in 
demanding that the tone and temper of the Roman 
Pontiff should pass uncensured and unrebuked. Civil 
and religious liberty of Protestants and Catholics alike 
require some firm, but discriminating check to the 
blatant intolerance of the Papal Bull. Ss. 





MONUMENTUM GRE PERENNIUS. 

To subsist in lasting monuments, to live in their produc- 
tions, to exist in their names, and predicaraent of chimeras, 
was large satisfaction unto old expectations, and made one 
part of their elysiums. But all this is nothing in the meta- 
physics of true belief. To live, indeed, is to be again our- 
selves, which being not only a hope, but an evidence in 
noble believers, it is all one to lie in St. Innocent’s church- 
yard as in the sands of Egypt; ready to be anything, in the 
ecstasy of being ever, and as content with six feet as the 
moles of Adrianus.—Sir T. Brown's Urn Burial. 


PECULIARITIES OF SCHILLER. 

“ Schiller was, as you may imagine from his high charac- 
ter,” said he, “a decided enemy to all the hollow reverence, 
and all the vain idolatry which people paid him, or wished 
to pay him. When Kotzebue proposed to get up a public 
demonstration in his house, it was so distasteful to him that 
he was almost ill with inward disgust. It was also repulsive 
to him when a stranger was announced. If he were hin- 
dered for a moment from seeing him, and made an appoint- 
ment for four o'clock in the afternoon, it generally happened 
that at the appointed hour he was ill from mere apprehen- 
sion. On these occasions he could now and then be very 
impatient, and sometimes even rude. I was witness of his 
impetuous conduct towards a foreign surgeon, who entered 
unannounced to pay him a visit. The poor man, quite put 
of countenance, did not know how he could retreat rapidly 
enough. 

“ However, as I have said, and as we all know,” continued 
Goethe, “ we were, in spite of the similarity of our tenden- 
cies, very different in our natures, and that not merely in 
mental but also in physical matters. An air that was bene- 
ficial to Schiller acted on me like poison. I called on him 
one day, and as I did not find him at home, and his wife 
told me that he would soon return, I seated myself at his 
work-table to note down various matters. I had not been 
seated long before I felt a strange indisposition steal over 
me, which gradually increased, until at last I nearly fainted. 
At first I did not know to what cause I should ascribe this 
wretched and, to me, unusual state, until I discovered that 
a dreadful odour issued from a drawer near me. When I 
opened it, I found, to my astonishment, that it was full of 
rotten apples. I immediately went to the window and in- 
haled the fresh air, by which I felt myself instantly restored. 
In the mean time his wife had re-entered, and told me that 
the drawer was always filled with rotten apples, because the 
scent was beneficial to Schiller, and he could not live or 
work without it.” —Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann. 





Sraqments. 


CHOICE OF TIME AND IDLENESS. 

He that is choice of his time will also be choice of his 
company, and choice of his actions. Idleness is the burial 
of a living man.—Jeremy Taylor. 

A NOBLE REPLY. 

Henry VIIT. sent for Sir Thomas More once when he was 
attending public worship. Sir Thomas returned answer, 
that he would wait upon him when he had first performed 
his service to the King of kings. 

THREE THINGS GOOD AS THEIR BETTER. 
Three things good as their better are, we find ; 
A plain wife to a man who is stone-blind— 
To put out fire a pail of dirty water— 
In coward’s hand a wooden sword for slaughter. 
From the Welsh. 


GEOLOGICAL PHENOMENON. 

A Newfoundland paper relates several striking facts, from 
which it appears that the whole of that island is rising out 
of the ocean with a rapidity which threatens, at no distant 
period, to destroy many of its best harbours. A similar 
upheaving, but much more slow, has been going on in 
Sweden for many years. 


A SMART REPARTEE. 

A gentleman was condoling with a lady on the loss of her 
husband, but finding that she treated it with indifference, 
suddenly exclaimed — “ O, very well, madam, if that be the 
way you take it, I care just as little about it as you!” 

FROM BERANGER. 
Her heart was not so kind as thine, 
Less wit than thee did she discover ; 
Less tender was the dear embrace 
She lavished on her raptured lover. 
But 0! she had to swell her triumph 
My vouth which now I so regret — 
No! I cannot, cannot love you 
As in my youth I loved Rosette !—S. 
KNOW THYSELF. 

How can a man know himself? Through contemplation 
never, but rather through action. Endeavour to do thy duty, 
and thou wilt know thy capacity, But what is thy duty? 
The exigencies of the day.—Goethe. 

AN ODD INTRODUCTION. 

Cooke, the translator of Hesiod, Plautus, Terence, and 
part of Cicero, once introduced Foote to a company in the 
following singular terms: — “This is the nephew of the 
gentleman who was lately hung in chains for murdering his 
brother.” 

COMPENSATION. 

(From Goethe.) 

High o’er the mountain 
Is calm; 
On the great hill-peak 
Sweet balm 
Floats on the breeze ; 
The little birds sleep in the bough. 
Wait but a little, and thou 
Sleepest like these ! 8. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Correspondents who write regarding proposed articles are 
particularly requested to forward a sampie. Otherwise 
we can give no answer. 

Would the author of “ The Cottagers " favour us with his 
name and address? We have communications for him. 
If correspondents hear, or see, nothing from us in the course 
of a month from the receipt of their communications, 
they will conclude that we are obliged to decline what they 
send us. Their manuscript, in such cases, will be left 
out for them at the Office. It is hardly necessary to state 

that this notice only applies to our larger contributions. 

Errata.—The week before last, in the article entitled 
“ Crities and Contemporaries,” first column line 12, for 
“personal figure” read “ personal pique.” Second column, 
line 20, for “ fighting with a war” read “ fighting with a 
man.” Third column, line 2%, for “ becomes” read 
“ became,” 
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